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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 

For the following account of the most important 
of our impressions of Shakespeare I am indebted 
to the kindness of my friend and colleague Mr. 
Shuckburgh. 

The Shakespearian collection contained in the 
Storer books is of considerable interest and value. 
There are copies, in admirable preservation, of the 
first two folios, the first having been interleaved 
with many excellent engravings. The third folio 
is the second issue of 1664 (described in the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, vol.i. p. xxvii), containing “seven 
plays never before printed in Folio, viz.: Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre: The London Prodigall : The 
History of Thomas Lord Cromwell: Sir John 
Oldcastle Lord Cobham : The Puritan Widow: A 
Yorkshire Tragedy : The Tragedy of Locrine,” and 
is described as “ London, printed for P. C., 1664.” 
There are also five quarto volumes containing 
copies of varying excellence. Of these it is per- 
haps worth while to append a detailed description. 

Vol. L—1. “The Troublesome Raigne of 
King John.” The title-page of the first part is 
lost, but the second part has the following :— 
“The | Second Part of the | Troublesome Raigne of 





| King John | Containing | The entrance of Lewis 

the French | King’s sonne: with the poysoning 
of | King John by |a Monk. | written by W. 
Shakespeare. | London. | Printed by Aug: Mat- 
thewes for Thomas Dewe, and are to be sold at his 
Shop in St Dunstones | Churchyard in Fleet 
Street | 1622.” It is therefore the third edition of 
the play, from which Shakespeare took his plot 
and many of his characters (Cambridge Shake- 
speare, vol, iy. p. i). 

2. “Henry the Fourth,” 1639. This is the 
eighth quarto (Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. iv. 
p. x). It is said to be “newly corrected” by 
William Shakespeare. 

3. “ Themost Excellent and Lamentable Tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet.” This is “ Printed by R. 
Young for John Smethwicke,” and is dated 1637. 
It is therefore the fifth quarto (Cambridge Shake- 
speare, vol. vii. p. Xx). 

4. “The | Whole Contention | betweene the two 
Famous | Houses of Lancaster and Yorke. | With 
the Tragicall Ends of the Good Duke | Humfrey, 
Richard Duke of Yorke, | and King Henrie the | 
Sixt. | Divided into two parts: and newly cor- 
rected and | enlarged. | Written by William 
Shake- | speare,Gent. | Printed at London forT. P.” 
There is no date, but Capell has dated it 1619 by 
comparing the signature of the pages with that 
of an edition of Pericles (Cambridge Shake- 
speare, vol. v. p. ix). It is cited as Quarto 3. 

Vol. I.—1. “A Midsommer Nights dreame.” 
It is “printed by James Roberts, 1600.” This 
is a reprint of a quarto printed in the same year 
by Thomas Fisher. It is cited as Quarto 2 (Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, vol. ii. pp. viii-ix). 

2. “Loves Labour Lost.” Printed by W. S. 
for John Smethwicke, 1631. This is the second 
quarto, and is reprinted from Folio 1 (Cambridge 
Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. viii). 

3. “The | Excellent | History of the Mer- | 
chant of Venice | with the Extreme Cruelty of 
Shylocke | the Jew towards the saide Merchant, in 
cut | ting a just Pound of his Flesh. And the 
obtaining | of Portia by the choyse of | three 
Caskets. Written by W. Shakespeare. | Printed 
by F. Roberts, 1600.” This is the first quarto 
(Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. ix). The 
heading of the first page has “The Comical 
History of the Merchant of Venice.” 

4. The same, with the alteration of chests for 
caskets. “Printed by M. P. for Laurence Hayes, 
and are sold at his shop on Fleet Bridge, 1637.” 
This is Quarto 3. 

Vol. I1..—1. The same as the last. “ London. 
Printed for William Leake, and are to be solde at 
his shop at the signe of the Crown in Fleet Street, 
between the two Temple Gates. 1652.” This is the 
fourth quarto (Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. xi). 

2. “The | Tragedie | of | King Richard | The 
Third | Contayning his treacherous Plots, a | 
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gainst his Brother Clarence: the pitifull | murder 
of his innocent Nephewes : his | tyranous usurpa- 
tion: with the | whole course of his detested life, | 
and most deserued Death | As it hath beene acted 
by the Kings | Majesties servants | Written by 
William Shake-speare | London | Printed by John 
Norton, 1634.” I have given the full title-page 
of this the eighth quarto, as the Cambridge editors 
(vol. v. p. xv) have apparently not seen it. 

3. “Mr. William Shake-speare his true Chro- 
nicle History of the life and death of King Lear 
and his three Daughters.” This, of which the full 
title-page is given in the Cambridge Shakespeare 
(vol. viii. p. xii), is the first quarto, and is stated 
to be “ Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 1608.” 

4. The same. “London, Printed by Jane Bell 
and are to be sold at the East-End of Christ 
Church, 1655.” The Cambridge editors (vol. viii. 
p. xvi) describe this as “printed very carelessly 
from Q. 1.” It may be noticed as being by a 
woman printer. 

Vol. 1V.—1. The first quarto of “ A Wittie and 
Pleasant Comedie called The Taming of the 
Shrew. London, Printed by W. S. for John 
Smethwicke, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Saint Dunstones Churchyard under the Diall. 
1631” (Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. iii. p. i). 

2. “The Life and Death of King Richard the 
Second. London, Printed by John Norton, 
1634.” This is the fifth quarto (Cambridge 
Shakespeare, vol. iv. p. ix). 

3. The sixth quarto of Hamlet, printed by R. 
Young for John Smethwicke, 1637 (Cambridge 
Shakespeare, vol. viii. p. x). His shop is described 
here as in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, not Dun- 
stones as elsewhere, 

4. “The | Chronicle History | of Henry the fift, 
with his | battell fought at Agin Court in | France. 
Together with an | cient Pistol. Printed for T. P. 
1608.” This is the third quarto, which the Cam- 
bridge editors (vol. iv. p. xiii) describe as pre- 
senting a text so imperfect and so varying from 
the folio as not to be worth collating; the theory 
of Mr. Collier being that it was made up of notes 
taken during the performance, 

5. “The | famous Historie of | Troylus and 
Creseid. | Excellently expressing the beginning | of 
their Loves, with the conceited wooing | of Pan- 
darus Prince of Licia.| Written by William 
Shakespeare. | London | Imprinted by G. Eld for 
R. Bonian and H. Walley, and | are to be sold at 
the spred Eagle in Paules {| Churchyard, ouer 
against the | Great North Doore. | 1609.” This 
is the second quarto, and is a reprint of Quarto 1, 
by the same printers; but it has prefixed an 
epistle from “A neuer writer, to a euer reader. 
Newes,” which the earlier edition lacked (Cam- 
bridge ‘Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. i 

6. The third quarto of Othello, stated on the 
ttle-page to be the fourth edition. “ London, 








Printed for William Leak at the Gens in Fleet 
Street between the Two Temple Gates. 1655” 
(Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. viii. p. xvii). 

Vol. V.—This volume contains three of the 
“ doubtful plays.” 

1. “The | London | Prodigall. | as it was plaide 
by the Kings Maie | sties Servants. | By William 
Shakespeare, | London. | Printed by T. C. for 
Nathaniel Butter, and | are to be sold neere §. 
Austins Gate, | at the signe of the pyde Bull. | 
1605.” 

2. “The late and much admired Play called 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Printed for T. P. 1619.” 
This is cited as Quarto 4 (Cambridge Shakespeare, 
vol. ix. p. viii). There is also a separate quarto 
impression of this play, sine anno. 

3. The same. Printed at London by Thomas 
Cotes, 1635. This is cited as Quarto 6 (Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, vol. ix. p. ix). 

4. “ The first part | of the true and hono | rable 
history of the Life of | Sir John Old-castle, the 
good | Lord Cobham. | As it hath beene latelyacted 
by the Right | honorable the Earle of Notingham } 
Lord High Admirall of England, | his Servants. | 
Written by William Shakespeare. | London, Printed 
for T. P. | 1600.” This play is said by Malone to 
have been in reality written by M. Drayton, R. 
Wilson, and R. Harthaway. Shakespeare’s reputa- 
tion in 1600 was, we may gather, great enough to 
make it worth while to put his name on the title- 
page. The Prologueis worth copying, becauseitshows 
that, in popular opinion at any rate, Shakespeare 
was supposed to have been satirizing Sir John 
Oldcastle by his representation of Sir John Falstaff. 
The poet, indeed, took the trouble plainly to deny 
this in the epilogue to the second part of Henry 
IV., “ For Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not 
the man.” And Dr. A. Schmidt’s theory seems a 
sound one, that the name originally used was Sir 
John Oldcastle, afterwards purposely changed 
to avoid this mistake. The punning speech of 





Prince Henry would then be left inadvertently, | 


1 Henry IV., I. ii. 40, “ my old lad of the castle.” 
However, disclaimers seldom succeed in completely 
correcting a popular mistake, and the authors of 
our play are anxious to point out that their hero 
is none of Falstaff. They therefore prefix 


“THE PROLOGUE. 
The doubtful title (Gentlemen) prefixt 
Upon the argument we haue in hand, 
May breed suspence, and wrongfully disturbe 
The peacefull quiet of your settled thoughts : 
To stop which scruple, let this breefe suffice. 
It is no pampered glutton we present, 
Nor aged Councellour to youthfull sinne; 
But one whose vertue shone aboue the rest, 
A valiant Martyr, and a vertuous Peere, 
In whose true faith and loyalty exprest 
Unto his Soueraine and his Countries weale : 
We atriue to pay that tribute of our loue 
Your fauours merit: Let faire Truth be grac’d 
Since forged inuention former time defac'd.” 
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There is a large collection of old plays, from 
1566 downwards, including impressions of Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour and 
Every Man in his Humour, dated 1600 and 1601 
respectively, and the first edition of The Fox, 1607. 
The only edition of an English poem of special 
bibliographical importance that calls for descrip- 
tion is the first edition of Paradise Lost, seventh 
title-page (1669). It runs thus,—“ Paradise Lost, 
a Poem, inTen Books. The Author, John Milton. 
London. Printed by S. Simmons, and are to be 
sold by T. Helder at the Angel in Little Brittain. 
1669.” In this year the first impression, con- 
sisting of 1300 copies, appears to have been ex- 
hausted, Milton’s receipt for the second payment 
of five pounds bearing date April 26, 1669. This 
volume contains the address of the printer, the 
argument, the verse, and errata. 


title are not all uniform. This one has the top 
line in the last page of book iii. numbered 
wrongly 740, and has the correct word in in the 
penultimate line, for with which some copies have. 
It is not a very imposing volume, not nearly so 
handsome as Pickering’s fac- simile (1873), but 
where shall we look for m: any of equal interest ? 

Francis St. Joun TuHackeray. 

Eton College. 


(To be conti wed.) 


THE REVISED VERSION OF 
TESTAMENT. 
VI. GALATIANS—HEBREWS. 

At Galatians ii. 11 Kateyvwopévos iv is by a 
periphrasis “ because he stood condemned.” At 
iii. 13 the aorist preserved in “redeemed,” instead 

£ “hath redeemed,” indicates the redemption 
effected once for all. In iv. 17, 18, it is ‘‘ zealously 
seek”; and at v. 17 it is “that ye m ay not do the 
things that ye would.” It is ‘ ‘cannot ” in the A.V. 
At vi. 2, 5, Bapy and dopriov are unnecessari ily 
translated by the same word, “ burden.” At 
ver. 11 mn dixe us ypdppacw, rendered “ with a 
large letters,” is indicative of St. Paul’s own hand 
writing ; and at ver. 10 oixeiovs THS mriorews is 
translated “the household of faith,” no notice 
being taken of the article, a remark which is also 
applicable to the words “ before faith came,” as in 
the text at iii. 23. 

At Ephesians ii. 2, 7, aiéva and aidcw being 
differently translated, the contrast between the 
present and future is weakened. At iii. 15 raca 
cratpia becomes “ every family” in the text, with 
“every fatherhood” 
“each fatherhood ” of the Wycliffe-Purvey version. 
At v. 16, as at Col. iv. 5, é£ayopa(opevor TOV 

katpov is “redeeming the time” in the text, 


THE NEW 


it is more literally “ buying up the opportunity.” 
At ver. 30 “of his flesh and of his bones” is 
omitted ; and at vi. 12 “ world-rulers” is a new 
rendering for Koopoxpatopas. Tyndale has 
“wordly rulers.” Zurich, Froschover, 1550, to 
which I refer, as in Offor’s reprint, London, 1836, 
and Bagster’s Hexapla, there is the reading 
* worldy.” 

In the Epistle to the Philippians several familiar 
passages are changed. In ii. 6 the words ovx 
apray Lov WY joaro are translated “ he counted it 
not a prize,” instead of “ he thought it not robbery”; 
the alteration is in agreement with Theodoret. 





| “ our vile body,” 
The different | 
copies with what is distinguished as the seventh | 


At iii. 20 “our citizenship” is the translation of 
woXitevya, instead of “our conversation”; and 
“the body of our humiliation” deservedly replaces 
as “the body of his glory” does 
“his glorious body,” in ver. 21. Again, at iv. 6, 
“in nothing be anxious” takes the place of “be 
careful for nothing,” as “forbearance” does of 
“moderation” in the translation of érveués in 
ver. 5. For the article at ii. 9, see 111., 6S, iii. 
482. 

At Colossians i. 15 rpwrdroKos racns Ktioews 
is translated “the firstborn of all creation”; at 
ii, 23 the sense of the revised translation, “ but 
are not of any value against the indulgence of the 
flesh,” is plainer than that of the A.V. In iii. 1, 
as throughout the passage 1-4, the past tense is 
preserved in reference to the events of the Chris- 
tian life ensuing upon the resurrection of the Lord. 
At iv. 9 Onesimus is “ the faithful and beloved 
brother,” which is more correct than “a brother.” 

At 1 Thessalonians i. 10 tov propevoy is rightly ; 
translated “which delivereth us,” intimating the 
continual deliverance, not “ delivered us.” At 
iv. 6 év TO mpd) ypare is “inthe matter”; at ver. 8 
the reading d:dovra, “ giveth,” represents the con- 
tinual gift of the Holy Spirit, replacing “ hath 
given”; at ver. 15 * ‘ precede ” is adopted instead 
of “prevent,” but “prevent” has a locus standi 
from its use in the Prayer Book in the same sense. 
In v. 22 it is “every form of evil” in the text 
instead of “all appearance,” which is removed to 
the margin. At 2 Thessalonians ii. 7, 8, it is “ law- 


o 





in the margin, answering to | 


lessness” and “ lawless” as the ‘trans slation of 
avopia and dvouos; and at ver. 11 To Yevde is 

‘a lie” which is less exact than “the lie,” as 
representing the lie of the apostasy, or “ false- 
hood ” as expressing lying in the abstract. 

In the revision of the two epistles to Timothy 
the attention which has been paid to the presence 
| of the article is very noticeable. We find “the 
good warfare,” 1 Timothy i. 18; “the eternal life” 
and “the good confession,” vi. 12; “the good 
| fight” and “the course,” 2 Timothy iv. 7, with 
“the crown of righteousness, ” ver. 8, and “the 
glory,” ver. 18. Atl Timothy i ii. 15 there is “the 


which is both suggestive of an impossibility and | childbearing ” in the text, with “ her childbearing” 
prejudicial to the sense of xa:péy ; in the margin | jin the margin; and the position of the article 
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with the subject is indicated in the altered render- 
ing “supposing that godliness is a way of gain,” 
mopurjos, Vi. 5. At 1 Tim. iii. 16 the reading ds 
is accepted, and it is “ He who was manifested,” 
with a notice of other readings in the margin. At 
vy. 12 there is “ condemnation ” for “ damnation ”; 
and at vi. 9 the subjective force of airives, as 
expressive of character, is shown in the translation 
“such as,” not merely “which,” as in the A.V. 
At 2 Timothy ii. 25 and iii. 7 «is éxiyvwow 
aAnGeias is “ to the knowledge of the truth,” with 
no recognition of the special sense of éxiyvwors 
(see 11., 6" S. iii. 443). At iii, 16 there is “ every 
scripture inspired of God is also profitable” in the 
text ; in iv. 14 a difficulty which has been felt is 
obviated by the reading arodace:, “ will render.” 

In Titus i. 5 “as I gave thee charge” removes the 
ambiguity of the A.V. “as I had appointed thee.” 
At iii. 10 aipercxév is “ heretical,” not “an heretic.” 
In Philemon vv. 19, 21, the epistolary aorist is 
represented in “I write” for the A.V. “I wrote.” 

It may be noticed once for all that in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the A.V. has very frequently a 
past tense where there is the present tense in the 
original, as in the passage ix. 6-9. This deserves 
attention, as it affects the question of the time 
when the epistle was written. The correction is 
made in the revised translation ; but it will not 
be required to notice it in every instance. At i. 1 
the rendering of zroAvpepis is “by divers por- 
tions,” instead of “at sundry times”; at ver. 3 
dravyacpa is translated “ effulgence,” and iréc- 
tacts “substance” in “the very image of his 
substance.” A marginal note might have men- 
tioned the alternative translation “person” for 
iméoracts, considering the early date of this in- 
terpretation of the word. At ver. 13 it is em- 
phatically “the footstool of thy feet,” as it is in 
the Rhemish version. In ii. 1 the translation of 
Tapappvapev is corrected to “we drift away from 
them,” from “we let them slip”; and at ver. 16 
értAapBavopa is to “take hold” in “not of 
angels doth he take hold,” according to the use of 
the term in the historical books, as at St. Matthew 
xiv. 31, and in 1 Timothy vi. 12,19. At iv. 8 
the name of “ Joshna” is inserted in the text for 
"Ingots, and caBBariopés at ver. 9 is “ sabbath 
rest.” At vi. 11 rAnpodopia rijs éAmidos is ren- 
dered “ fulness of hope,” as there is also “ fulness 
of faith” at x. 22. But it is “full assurance of 
understanding” at Colossians ii. 2, and “ much 
assurance” at 1 Thess. i. 5. There seems no 
sufficient reason for varying in these instances the 
translation of the same word. 

In vii. 3 dyeveaAdynros is rendered “ without 
genealogy,” instead of “without descent”; this 
is also the Rhemish translation, as it previously 
was of the Wycliffe-Purvey; at ver. 28 vids 
is translated “a Son,” being without the article, 
but it is “his Son” ini. 2. At ix. 9 6 Aatpetwv 


is “the worshipper.” In the difficult passage 
ix. 15-20 5:a6>)x7y is first translated “ covenant,” 
but this is changed to “ testament ” at ver. 16. The 
proper sense of ywpis appears in the rendering 
‘apart from sin,” instead of “ without sin,” ver. 28, 
At x. 7 it is “the roll” instead of “the volume” 
“of the book”; and in ver. 27 for rupds {i)Aos 
there is “ fierceness of fire,” resembling the “rage 
of fire” in the Rhemish version. At x. 34 it is 
“them that were in bonds” instead of “ me in my 
bonds,” by which an argument for the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle is taken away. The sub- 
stitution of the word “ faith” for “ believe” at the 
close of chap. x. shows the connexion with 
chap. xi., which the rendering in the A.V. does 
not. At xi. 8 the words imjxovoev €£eAGciv 
are translated “obeyed to go out,” a rendering 
which came in with the Wycliffe-Purvey version, 
and was continued in Tyndale’s and others to the 
Bishops’ Bible and the Rhemish. The rendering 
in ver, 19, “ from whence he did also in a parable 
receive him back,” however correct in point of 
construing, is less rhythmical in sound than is 
“from whence also he received him in a figure” 
in the A.V. At xiii. 4 the imperative form of the 
sentence is adopted in the rendering “ Let mar- 
riage be had in Seaver among all,” as it is through- 
out the passage. At ver. 24 dowd(opat is trans- 
lated, as in a variety of passages, “ salute,” but it 
is “greet” at xi. 13. Uniformity is found pre- 
served in the translation of the two passages, in 
the Wycliffe-Purvey version by the use of “to 
greet,” and in Tyndale’s and other versions by that 
of “ to salute.” Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 





SHAW THE LIFEGUARDSMAN. 


The story of Shaw’s daring exploits at Waterloo 
is well enough known to most readers of 
“N. & Q.,” but the fact is that, being also a 
noted pugilist, whose name was continually 
before the public, his prowess was allowed to 
eclipse that of other men belonging to the Life 
Guards whowere his equals in daring, and, although 
performing prodigies of valour, were forgotten 
soon after the excitement of the battle had been 
partially obliterated by time. To be a Lifeguards- 
man was indeed something when Frenchmen had 
to be fought hand to hand, but to be a bruiser 
was something more. At all events, the following 
notes are worth recording ; they are in the hand- 
writing of Benjamin Haydon, the celebrated 
painter, and are attached to some of his life- 
sketches lately acquired by the Print Room of 
the British Museum :— 

“The hand of Daikin, a Lifeguardsman, who killed 
three Cuirassiers at Waterloo.” — Haydon’s Studies, 
vol. ii. p. 114, No. 36. 

“The back of Hodgins, Corporal-Major of the 2nd 





Horse Guards, who killed nine Cuirassiers and a Lancer 
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at Waterloo. This is a fact.—B. R. Haydon.”—Haydon’s 
Studies, vol. ii. p. 214. 

“Chest of Shaw, who was killed at Waterloo, who 
equally distinguished himself.’ — Haydon’s Studies, 
vol. ii. p. 215. 

Haydon must have known the men well, having 
employed them as models both before and after 
the short campaign of 1815; and by the very fact of 
speaking of Shaw as one“ who equally distinguished 
himself,” he indicates that there were other men in 
the two regiments who, by their comrades at least, 
were thought very highly of for their bravery. 

Grorce WILuIAM REID. 

British Museum. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO JORDANS, 

The query raised in “N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 117, as 
to the burial-place of William Penn, and the in- 
formation subsequently given on pp. 143, 157, and 
204, possessed me with a strong desire to visit the 
place. Accordingly, one charming day last August 
I determined on putting my desire into execution, 
and resolved also on visiting Chenies, whose 
Russell mausoleum had been the subject of a 
descriptive article, a few months previously, in 
the pages of the Antiquary, signed with the well- 
known initials E. W. 

A pilgrimage through pleasant and diversified 
country brought me to Chenies Mill, where the 
lovely situation of Chenies can best be appreciated 
and enjoyed. A further walk across country by 
Chalfont St. Giles brought me, not without much 
inquiry, to Jordans. The name was unknown to 
many of the rustic inhabitants I consulted, who 
lived, however, as I afterwards found, in close 
proximity to the place, unmarked on the Ordnance 
map, so that care was required lest I should, 
after all, miss the way. A most unpretending 
approach through the small garden of the farm- 
house to which the Quaker meeting-house is 
attached brought me to the graveyard, as plain 
and barren as the severest Puritan might wish to 
see. How great the contrast between this neglected 
God’s acre and that at Chenies, visibly maintained 
and looked after with such loving and tender care ! 
At Jordans the simplicity strikes you with painful 
force as something more than simplicity—as 
studious neglect. The wild and weedy condition 
of the graveyard, shut out from the road by a high 
wall, is apt to make you think that the dead are 
indeed forgotten, or their last resting-places would 
not be allowed to reproach youthus. Thirty years 
ago no headstones marked the places where Penn 
and his family are buried ; that reproach has since 
been removed by a descendant of the great free- 
man, and, as Mr. Pink (“ N. & Q.,” 6 S. i. 157) 
states, small headstones now mark the graves of 
Penn and several of his immediate family and 
friends, including Elwocd, the friend of Milton 
(see “N. & Q., 6" S. iii. 365). And so it is in 








this secluded spot, situated amid all that is beauti- 
ful in woodland and pastoral scenery, and sur- 
rounded by the nameless dead of his own religious 
persuasion, that the founder of a great state in the 
New World lies buried. Plain and unpretending 
as his grave is, recording only his name and year 
of death, it must ever remain an object of interest 
to the English lover of freedom all over the world. 
It is the simple memorial of a great man—great 
most of all in his stand for freedom, his heritage 
by birth and his unsurrendered privilege through 
life. Among many noble qualities this love of 
liberty stood out the foremost, and it is indeed a 
pertinent question whether those who in the Old and 
the New World have inherited the benefits of his 
lifelong struggle might not do something to redeem 
the appearance of his last resting-place, and so bring 
it more into consonance with that feeling of regard 
we all of us have, in a greater or lesser degree, 
for the distinguished dead and the places where 
they lie. 

In the meeting house is a visitors’ book, very 
many names in which are those of Americans, 
descendants, perhaps, some of them, of those 
Englishmen who were forced two centuries ago to 
seek in a strange and new world that liberty of 
conscience denied them in the land of their birth. 
Photographs of the graveyard and its surroundings 
are also sold in the meeting house, which twice a 
year is used for religious services. 

Having bought some visible memento of my 
visit—a memento, too, of the neglected condition 
of this historic graveyard—I came away, thinking, 
as many have thought before, that services how- 
ever great, and abilities however distinguished, 
soon become forgotten in the more immediate 
interests of every-day life, and have their monument 
not in carved and sculptured stone, but. in that 
which is a nobler memorial carved by themselves— 
a lasting and beneficial influence on a nation’s life 
and history. R. P. Hampron Roserts. 





Booxsetiers’ CataLocurs.—As a constant 
reader of catalogues of second-hand books, and as 
a constant purchaser also, may I make a few sug- 
gestions for some general improvements? I have 
long contemplated, and may some day write, an 
article on book catalogues, of which I have a very 
large collection, dealers’ catalogues, sale catalogues, 
&c., including many not only of “rare and curious” 
books, but many which are remarkably rare and 
curious in themselves. My present purpose, how- 
ever, is not historic but suggestive, for there are 
several little matters which require reform. Being 
not only a reader of catalogues but a writer on 
them, correcting their errors and making notes 
and references, I often find the margins somewhat 
narrow, and especially towards the back. A good 
catalogue should have a reasonable space all round 
its letter-press. If it has many pages the edges 
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should be cut. The name and address of the 
bookseller should be on each page (or leaf), so that, 
as often happens, one can pull out a page and send 
it to a friend who is “ collecting,” but who does not 
receive the hundreds of catalogues which some of 
us delight in. A good plan (occasionally adopted) 
would be to have the name and address ver- 
tically between the double columns, and not 
along the top or bottom of the page, by which 
arrangement the bookseller might save space. 
Again, classified catalogues are very useful, for one 
knows what to avoid; but to an omnivorous reader 
like myself a catalogue without even alphabetical 
or subject arrangement is a “ perpetual feast ”— 
one never knows what may turn up next. Again, 
fairly good paper should be used, and some of 
the foreign catalogues are very defective in this 
respect, although some very usefully give a ruled 
1ge on which an order for books can be written 
and folded up and sent by post. Another little 
matter is too often neglected on the bookseller’s 
invoice : how he wishes to be paid. His nearest 
money-order office or his banker should be named 
on his invoice, and not merely on his catalogue, 
which may (as so often requested) have been “sent 
to a book-loving friend” when the payment is 
made. As to the folding of catalogues for postage, 
too, it should always be vertical along the page, 
1 still better backwards ; but this is only a 
tter of personal taste. Sale catalogues should 
» the “day” in brackets on every page. Some 
‘sellers are wise enough to add “ book 
postage,” which is a great convenience to country 
buyers. It might be thought partial to mention 
any special catalogues, but some are admirable 
and deserve the highest praise. Others, I regret 
to say, are so full of errors that I have collected 
many choice examples of booksellers’ blunders, 
which, by the way, they generally pass on to the 
printers’ “reader.” French sale catalogues have 
often a very valuable preface, giving a sketch of 
the collector and an account of the library ; and 
when the “ prices and names” are printed (as in 
the Yemeniz and other cases) the “ sale catalogue” 
becomes a treasure for reference hereafter. 
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Patm Scnpay at Missotoncut.—The follow- 
ing is taken from data furnished to me by Mr. 
Colnaghi, for some time Consul at Missolonghi. I 
have ventured to append a note on Marco Botzari 
and to shape my friend’s communication into some- 
thing like narrative form :— 

“Palm Sunday is held in especial honour at Misso- 
longhi. It is the anniversary, so to speak, of that famous 
feat of arms whereby the heroic defenders of Missolonghi, 
when reduced to the last extremity during the second 
siege of the town by the Turks,* cut their way through 





* In 1826, 





the besiegers, at the sacrifice of two-thirds of the garri- 
son. Early in the morning the ‘Te Deum’ is chanted, 
after which the archbishop, in his robes of state, fol- 
lowed by his clergy, and attended by the civil and 
military authorities, proceeds in solemn procession to the 
public garden. Here, before the Heroum, or tumulus, 
under which repose the ashes of those who fell during 
the siege, solemn prayers are offered for the repose of 
the souls of those patriots who died in the cause of 
Greece. Between the Heroum andthe tom) of Botzari* 
a temporary arch is erected, on which patriotic mottoes 
are inscribed. From the summit of a palm tree, 
which to this day flourishes in front of the Heroum, fly 
three Greek standards, To the left, on the site of a small 
chapel, wherein Byron's body lay in state, a small 
terraced mound ha; been lately raised. This mound is 
covered with flowers in memory of the poet who gave 
his life to Greece. The summit is crowned with his 
portrait, together with a copy of the decree investing 
him with the privileges of Greek citizenship. At the 
base stands the iron frame of the famous printing-press 
whence arose the first Greck newspaper. On Palm 
Sunday a second similitude of Byron bangs in front of 
the Heroum, this being the sole portrait, whether of 
Greek or of alien, that is permitted to figure in the 
festival. The names of those valiant sons of Greece who 
perished during the sortie are also affixed to the Heroum, 
as a perpetual memorial of heroic self-sacrifice. The 
whole ceremony is brought to a close by a speech from 
the Heroum, in which the orator celebrates the glories 
of ancient Grecce, and prophesies the continued pro- 
sperity of the country.” 

Byron, therefore, is by no means forgotten at 
Missolonghi, albeit the house in which he died, 
and which stood on the banks of the lagoon, close 
to the landing stage, was unfortunately destroyed 
by the Turks in 1826, immediately upon the capi- 
tulation of the town. Ricuarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Tee Port Tomson AND wis SvpposEep 
Marriace.—I am desirous of putting it on record 
that I can prove a negative with regard to that 
strange story told in Records of my Life, an auto- 
biography of Mr. John Taylor (author of Monsieur 
Tonson), published in 1832, shortly after his 
death, in which he states that the poet Thomson 
was married in early life, but that, in consequence 
of her humble origin and manners, he disowned 
his wife when he became famous, letting her live 
for some time in his house at Richmond as a 
sort of domestic servant, and die at last alone on 
a journey through London to the north. The story 
is given on the authority of George Chalmers, the 
author of Caledonia, who, it seems, told Taylor 
that he had ascertained it from an old housekeeper 
of Thomson’s at Richmond, when he was making 
inquiries with a view to writing a life of the poet, 
an intention whtich he appears, however, never to 

* Marco Botzari, the hero of Agrafa, penetrated, with 
but a handful of followers, into the heart of the Turkish 
camp. The Turkish force numbered eight thousand 
fighting men. After leading his heroic band over heaps 
of dead, he fell at last, close to the tent of the pasha 
himself, 
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have carried out. It concludes with a statement 
that the disowned wife after a while asked and 
obtained permission to leave Richmond on a visit 
to her friends in the north ; that she was taken ill 
in London on the way, and died in Marylebone 
parish, where Thomson, on receiving the intelli- 
gence, ordered her a funeral. Taylor says that 
Chalmers went on to tell him that he had ex- 
amined the church register at Marylebone and 
found the following entry, “‘ Died Mary Thomson, 
a stranger,” which he regarded as a complete con- 
firmation of the old housekeeper’s story. 

“Thus we find,” says Taylor, “that the letter from 
Thomson to his sister [alluding to the affectionate letter 
written in the last year of his life, which is inserted in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Posts] accounting for his not 
having married is fallacious, and that his concealment 
of his early marriage was the result of pride and shame 
when he became acquainted with Lady Hertford, Lord 
Lyttelton, and all the high cennexions of his latter days.” 

What induced me to examine if possible this 
account was finding it copied into the Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen of Robert Cham- 
bers (Rev. T. Thomson’s revised edition, vol. iii. 
p. 447). Now I beg to state that I have recently 
examined the register of Marylebone parish (which, 
by-the-bye, is very neatly written and easy of refer- 
ence) during the whole of the time of Thomson’s 
residence at Richmond until his death in 1748, 
and have found no such entry. The burial list 
contains the name Thomson only once, under date 
October 30, 1745, with simply the words “ Anne 
Thomson” and nothing to indicate her being a 
stranger, the Christian name also being different 
from that given by Taylor. It is hard to believe 
that the poet’s well-known letter to his sister con- 
tains such a falsehood as the story, if true, would 
imply (particularly as there could be no cause of 
concealment from her), and I for one shall certainly 
refuse credence to it altogether now that I have 
disproved its details, unless something further 
is brought to light on the subject. 

W. T. Lysy. 

Blackheath. 

P.S.—A question I find was asked about it in 
“N. & Q.” (2"4 S.) many years ago, which, how- 
ever, failed to elicit any definite information. Of 
course it is difficult, at this distance of time, to 
disprove such a story absolutely ; but, besides being 
inherently improbable, it is now evident that, as 
told, there is no truth in it. 


Firtxe Royat Satutres 1x Lonpon.—It may 
perhaps be well to record in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
that in the year 1881 a great change has been 
made in the method of firing in St. James’s Park. 
These royal salutes are given three times a year, 
on the anniversaries of Her Majesty’s birthday, 
Accession day, and Coronation day. It has been 
customary to use on these occasions very small 
mortars called “ pots,” which, although insignifi- 
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cant to look at, when loaded with gunpowder 
tightly compressed, gave on their being fired a 
great noise. These “pots” were put on the 
ground on the northern side of the Horse Guards 
parade, and so little show was made that the 
attendance of the public was not very great. This 
year the authorities, taking advantage of a bat- 
tery of artillery being located in the St. John’s 
Wood barracks, have caused it to undertake the 
saluting duties, On each of the three anniver- 
saries a company of artillery, with four thirteen- 
pounders, has appeared on the Horse Guards 
parade, the four guns have been taken into St. 
James’s Park, and have been fired up the lake in 
a westerly direction. To give more éclat to the 
occasion, a company of the Life Guards has joined 
the Artillery in forming a guard of honour and in 
keeping the ground. On the birthday anniversary 
the number of guns fired corresponds with the 
number of years of Her Majesty’s age, whilst on 
the other occasions the year of the reign serves as 
a guide for the number of the guns. The time 
of firing is one o’clock precisely, and the time 
occupied in the celebration about half an hour. 
Further information on royal salutes in the parks 
would be interesting, and some details as to firing 
the guns at the Tower of London would also be 
acceptable. I will conclude by asking if annual 
royal salutes are given anywhere in London be- 
sides in St. James’s Park and at the Tower. 
Gro, C. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


A Contemporary or Burnys.—The birth-house 
of Burns having been recently acquired by a body 
of trustees, to be henceforward by them kept in 
proper order, I may note that an alleged friend of 
the poet died last May. She was a Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, of Malletsheugh, Mearns, and, according to 
the newspaper account, was aged one hundred and 
one years and seven months. “ She was a native of 
Tarbolton, Ayrshire, and was a contemporary of 
Burns, whom she knew intimately.” 

W. G. Brack. 

Glasgow. 


YorxksnireE Foix-Ltorr.—A Yorkshire expres- 
sion, I am told, for something which exactly fits is 
“ Even pies and pie-lids.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Me. J. MacCartuy’s “ History or Our Own 
Times ”: App. WuHatety.—In reading the inter- 
esting and valuable work of Mr. J. MacCuarthy, 
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History of Our Own Times, an inquiry has been 
suggested to me on which I should be glad to be 
informed. In the full and exhaustive list he has 
given of the leading men of the Victorian era, 
whom he has painted with a vivid and graphic 
touch, and generally with singular fairness, one 
curious omission stands conspicuous. The name 
of Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, never once 
occurs, And yet the writer cannot be ignorant of 
the prominent part he (the archbishop) took in 
many of the transactions which are described 
with minutest detail in these volumes. The 
transportation question is only one out of many of 
these. It is well known that Archbishop Whately 
was on the Committee of Inquiry. But his name 
is pointedly omitted, though he was one of the 
foremost in collecting and giving evidence. 
There must be a cause for this marked exclusion, 
the only one of the kind the book contains, Can 
any of your readers offer a solution ? 
INVESTIGATOR. 


Nett Gwywse at Mitt Hitt.—Allow me to 
address an inquiry to some of your learned corre- 
spondents who may be familiar with the history of 
North London. I should like to obtain some in- 
formation regarding the house at Mill Hill, near 
Hendon, which is said to have been built by 
Charles IT. for Nell Gwynne; and also to be re- 
ferred to some work or works that may bear upon 
the subject of her residence there. Peter Cunning- 
ham’s life of poor Nelly contains nothing about her 
abode at Mill Hill, and I have no access to the 
little-known Memoirs by John Seymour, printed 
in 1752. Mustarsir. 


FarrFaAx or Barrorp.—It is shown by the 
list of lay subsidies for Warwickshire that a family 
of this name has been settled at Barford, co. War- 
wick, or in its neighbourhood, since 6 Edward IIL, 
and members of it have resided there until quite a 
recent date. Can any of your readers inform me 
when the Fairfaxes first came to Warwickshire, 
and if they were related to the Yorkshire family 
of that name? An Iyquirer. 


Toomas Camppett, THE Port.—Having re- 
cently met with some old correspondence in which 
allusion is made to a scheme for appointing Thomas 
Campbell to a professorship in the University of 
Wilna in 1804, I should be grateful to any one 
who will kindly inform me (writing to me direct) 
where I may find further mention of this scheme. 
It, is not referred to in the life of the poet which I 
4ave consulted. 

Avex. Feravsson, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Was Wituiam IV. an Autor ?—What work 
was ever published or written by King Wil- 
liam IV.? I ask because in the Gentleman’s 





Magazine for Sept., 1801, I find the name of “ Wil- | 


liam Henry, Duke of Clarence,” suggested as 


worthy to be mentioned in a supplement to 
Horace Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Corns 1x Sates.—In the following newspaper 
clipping a question is asked which perhaps some 
reader of “ N. & Q.” may be able to answer, It 
went the round of the Scottish press :— 

“A Kirkwall correspondent writes :—It is a common 
custom to place coins in the foundation of a new build- 
ing, but hitherto we are not aware of these being em- 
bedded in the ‘foundation’ cf a ship. From a dis- 
covery made the other day in one of the Orkney Islands 
this would appear, however, to have been a custom at 
one time in Spain. Seventeen years ago a Spanish 
schooner was wrecked at St. Catherine's, Stronsay, and 
since that time the keel and stern-post have remained 
embedded in the sand. During the recent spring tides, 
however, the wreck was dragged out with considerable 
labour, and the men are expecting to make good wages 
for their venture from the sale of the copper bolts and 
stern fittings. When the stern-post was separated from 
the keel a copper coin, rolled up in tarred canvas, was 
found carefully embedded in the joint. The coin bore 
the date 1818, was in excellent preservation, and had 
evidently been placed there when the vessel was built,” 

W. G. Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Bonxer’s Hitt.—There is a place so called in 
the parish of Laughton, near Gainsburgh. I am 
not absolutely certain that the name is old, but 
my father told me that he was quite sure 
it bore that designation before the American 
Bunker’s Hill became famous in history. The 
Hull Advertiser of Feb. 20, 1796, tells that ‘on 
Wednesday, the 3rd instant, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland’s hounds run a fox to a place called 
Bunker’s Hill, near Alnwick, into a very large 
furze cover.” A Bunker's Hill, near Scarborough, 
is mentioned somewhat doubtfully in the Archceo- 
logia, vol. xxx. p. 462. I think, but am not cer- 
tain, that I have heard of other Bunker’s Hills in 
England. Can the derivation of the name be 
ascertained ? Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ AnecporaGE.” — Mortimer Collins, in his 
Thoughts in my Garden, i. 151, speaks of a certain 
book as one “ of pleasant anecdote, produced by a 
man who has reached his anecdotage—to use a 
pun which Disraeli, the younger, has conveyed 
from Wilkes, the demagogue.” Where or when 
was the word used by Wilkes, and was he the 
inventor of the pun? If not, where does it first 
occur ? Xi. 


Toe Parish or Irietp, Sussex.—I am 
desirous of gathering together so much of the past 
history of this parish as can be found. Will any 
of your readers help me ? 

The second Lord Holles is buried in the church 
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with his wife and two daughters. A very fine 
recumbent figure is supposed to represent Sir 
John de Ifield, 1308. There were extensive iron 
foundries worked in the parish. Three of the 
farm-houses have moats, and at one time must 
have been important. Their names are, Ifield 
Court, Bonwick Place, Scohurt Place. 

Any information on any of these or other points 
will be welcomed. AvuBREY BLAKER, 

St. Mary Magdalene’s Parsonage, Crawley, Suisex. 


Sr. Kenetm’s Cuapet.— When this chapel was 
restored, in the year 1848, I am told that under- 
neath the whitewash upon the plaster were found 
extensive paintings representing pictorially the 
legend of St. Kenelm. I am also told that these 
paintings were copied by a lady in the neighbour- 
hood, and afterwards engraved and published in 
a Birmingham magazine. What magazine, and 
when ? ViIGoRN. 


A Lecenp or tne VALLEY or Rocks AT 
Lynton.—In Black’s Guide to Devon there is a 
sketch of a legend of the Valley of Rocks at 
Lynton. Messrs. Black tell me they have lost 
sight of the writer of that guide, and advise me to 
apply to you. Can you give me any assistance in 
finding the original legend in a more complete 
state ? R, A, L. 


Barser Surcroxs’ Hatt.—Until how late a 
period were the bodies of malefactors exhibited to 
the public for a fee, and what was the fee? I find 
a notice of it as late as 1797. C. A. Warp. 


Scanpinavian Mytnotocy.— Will any one 
recommend the best book on Scandinavian mytho- 
logy ? C. H. 

Tue Moyotita 1x Hype Parx.—Can you give 
me any account of the large irregular monolith 
which stands in Hyde Park, in the hollow at the 
eastern end of the Serpentine ? Ca.ix,. 


CAMPBELLS OF CARRADALE, ARGYLESHIRE.— 
Will any one assist me with information as to the 
genealogy and history of this ancient family ? 

C. B. 

ArTnour Scnorennaver,—Can any one tell me 
the name of the clergyman with whom Arthur 
Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, who 
died in 1860, lived for a time about the beginning 
of this century at Wimbledon, and whether the 
house there is known? It would be interesting 
to know this, as Schopenhauer, it appears, was 
much disgusted with his experience of an English 
clerical family. E. 8. D. 


“Foxep” Pirates 1x Booxs.—In The Library 
(Macmillan & Co., 1881), the custom of tearing 
out the protective sheets of tissue paper allotted 
to plates is deprecated. My experience is that 
when the tissue has served its purpose, that is to 


say, when the plates are thoroughly dry, it tends 
to “fox” them. Will somebody give me his 
experience ? Tiny Tm. 


Dotreret or Doreret?—All ornithological 
books that I have seen spell this word with 
double ¢; all the newspapers that I have seen, 
including the Times, spell the name of the ship 
which has met with such a disastrous end with 
one tonly. The Times seems to have a propen- 
sity towards dropping one of double letters ; 
writing wagon, which is no doubt right, and fagot, 
which seems, like Doterel, to be a new form. 

E. Leaton Bienxkinsorr. 


ArTernNoon Tea.— When did this modern 
usage of afternoon or five o'clock tea first come into 
fashion ; and did not a similar custom prevail in 
the last century ? A. C. B. 


“Tae Morger Horr Cap.”—There is an old 
public-house in this village bearing this sign. 
What is the meaning of the name? Tradition 
varies a good deal, some saying that it is named 
after a character in one of Shakespeare’s plays ; 
others after a bird ; and others after a pear tree 
that once grew in the field opposite. 

Daniet R, Ratcwirr. 

Great Alne, Warwickshire. 


Nomismatic.—The following is a description 
of a handsome silver coin, in size resembling an 
old five-shilling piece, but in style of design very 
much like the present florin:—Obv., “ Victoria 
dei gratia britanniar, reg: f: d.” Profile bust to 
the right crowned. Reyv., “tueatur unita deus 
anno dom mpcccxLvu.” Four shields crowned : 
on the first and third, England ; second, Scotland; 
and fourth, Ireland ; in the first and third quarters 
a rose, and in the second and fourth a thistle 
and a shamrock respectively; in the centre, a 
cross surrounded by the garter, with the legend 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense”; on the edge, in 
raised letters, “decus et tutamen anno regni 
undecimo.” Am TI right in supposing this to be 
the crown piece which was said to have been 
prepared by Wyon but was never used? I should 
be glad to have some information about this coin, 
and also (assuming that my supposition is correct) 
to know the reason why this design was abandoned. 

G. F. R. B 


LynsteaD Caurcn: Westry Famity.—In 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes on this church, in his 
Churches of Kent, it is stated “there is here a 
post-Reformation brass to John Wesley and Alice 
his wife.” Is the inscription on this brass printed 
anywhere? Has this John Wesley any connexion 
with the founder of Methodism ? 1. W. 

Avtnors or Booxs WanTEeD.— 

“An Essay for composing a Harmony between the 








Psalms and other parts of the Scripture; but especially 
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the New Testament; wherein the Supplicatory and 
Prophetick part [s‘c} of this Sacred Book are disposed 
under proper Heads. Second Edition...... London, printed 
by J. Downing in Bartholomew Close, mpccxxx11.” 
Je 
Avrnors oF Quvorations WaNTED.— 
“ Por sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows : 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose.” 
RicuarD EpocumBe. 


Replies. 


EDWARD ELWALL, THE UNITARIAN, 
(6 S. iii. 508.) 

This personage, whose name is of some import- 
ance in the annals of Unitarianism, was born at 
Sedgley, near Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, 
where, according to his own statement, “his 
ancestors had lived above eleven hundred years, 
ever since the Saxons conquered the Britons.” He 
carried on business as a mercer and grocer in 
Wolverhampton for many years, made a fortune, 
and built with his savings “a little town, con- 
sisting of eighteen brick houses, which still (1817) 
bears the names of Elwall’s Buildings.” Among 
other crotchets he held that the seventh day of the 
week was to be observed for ever as the Sabbath, 
and accordingly was wont to close his shop on 
Saturdays and keep it open on Sundays. He wore 
a beard when no one else did, and hence was re- 
membered and spoken of for years after his death 
as “ Jew Elwall” by the lower orders of the town 
where he had lived. In his publications he advo- 
cated the unity of the Godhead, and thus brought 
upon himself the animosity of the clergy of the 
Establishment, who at length procured an indict- 
ment against him for blasphemy and heresy. On 
this he was tried before Judge Denton, in 1726, at 
the Stafford Assizes, when he appeared in long 
flowing beard and a Turkish dress, “ out of respect 
for the Unitarian faith of the Mahometans.” He 
was permitted to plead in person to the indict- 
ment, and in the end was informed that he might 
leave the court a free man, but whether by a for- 
mal acquittal of a jury or as the result of some 
technical informality it does not clearly appear. 
After the trial he proceeded to London, where he 
became a member of the “Seventh Day Baptist 
Church” at Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields. He 
also in his later days frequented, and sometimes 
spoke in, the religious meetings of the Quakers, 
thus leading Lindsey to give him erroneously the 
distinctive title of the sect. He died in London 
at an advanced age, in or about the year 1745, 
leaving behind him the reputation of an honour- 
able, charitable, and pious man. 

When Dr. Joseph Priestley was living at Leeds 
in 1772, a Quaker friend lent him an original copy 
of Elwall’s trial. This, he says in a letter to Theo- 
philus Lindsey, was “the only one” he ever saw, 


and he determined to reprint it. He had con- 
siderable difficulty in ascertaining the exact date 
of the trial, but fixed it at last as in 1726. The 
title of this reprint, which is from the “second 
edition,” and lies before me, is :— 

** An Appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of 
Christianity on several Important Subjects. By E. Elwall. 
To which is added an Account of his Trial for Heresy 
and Blasphemy, at Stafford Assizes, before Judge Denton. 
The Third Edition, with Improvements, &c. Birming- 
ham: Printed by M. Swinney, No. 21,in New Street, and 
sold by J. Belcher, at his Circulating Library, Edgbaston 
Street ” (1772), small 8vo., pp. 52. 

A copy of this trial (of which 2,000 were issued, 
the expense being borne by the printer) having 
been lent by Sir John Pringle to James Boswell, 
the latter was led to make allusion to Elwall at 
the tea-table of Mrs. Williams :— 

“ Sir,” replied Dr. Johnson, “ Mr. Elwal was, I think, 
an ironmonger at Wolverhamption ; and he had a mind 
to make himself famous, by being the founder of a new 
sect, which he wished much should be called Zlwallians. 
He held that every thing in the Old Testament that was 
not typical, was to be of perpetual observance ; and so 
he wore ariband in the plaits of his coat, and he also 
wore a beard. I remember I had the honour of dining 
with Mr. Elwal. There was one Barter, a miller, who 
wrote against him ; and you had the controversy between 
Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make himeelf 
distinguished, he wrote a letter to King George the 
Second, challenging him to dispute with him, in which 
he said, ‘ George, if you be afraid to come by yourself to 
dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a thousand 
of your Jlack-guards with you; and if you should still be 
afraid, you may bring a thousand of your red-guards.’ 
The letter had something of the impudence of Junius to 
our present king. But the men of Wolverhampton were 
not so inflammable as the common council of London ; 
eo Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of making himsel? a 
man of great consequence.” —Boswell’s Johuson, chap. 
xxvi. 

Dr. Priestley and J. W. Croker look upon this 
trial naturally from two different standpoists. 
The former says, “ It is impossible for an unpre- 
judiced person to read this account of it, whict is 
written with so much true simplicity, perspicuity, 
and strength of evidence, without feeling the 
greatest veneration for the writer, the fullest con- 
viction of his love of the truth, and a proportionable 
zeal in maintaining it”; the latter, “ This is rather 
the rambling declamation of an enthusiast than 
the account of a trial.” Once more, on a later 
day, the name of Elwall turned up when Johnson 
and Boswell were discussing the subject of tolera- 
tion. The latter threw “ your countryman Elwal” 
into the teeth of the doctor, who replied, “ My 
countryman, Elwal, sir, should have been put in 
the stocks—a proper pulpit for him: and he’d 
have had a numerous audience. A man who 
preaches in the stocks will always have hearers 
enough.” 

A few scattered remarks upon Elwall and the 





republication of his “ Trial” will be found in The 
| Life and Correspondence of Joseph Priestley, by 
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Jokn Towill Rutt, London, 1832, 2 vols., 8vo.; 
and some account of his “ sufferings and testi- 
mony” is given by the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
A.M., in his Sequel to the Apology on Resigning 
the Vicarage of Uatterick, 1776, 8vo. 

I have before me another edition of the trial, 
entitled :— 

“The Triumph of Truth; being an Account of the 
Trial of Mr. Elwall before Judge Venton, for publishing 
a Book in Defence of the Unity of God; at Stafford 
Assizes, in the year 1726, &c. Dundee, M.pcc.xci,” 
8vo. pp. 12. 

In the preface to this the editor, Dr. Priestley, 
remarks that since his fimst reissue he “has had 
the pleasure of knowing many of Mr. Elwall’s 
acquaintance, and particularly Mr. John Martin, 
of Skilt’s Park, between Birmingham and Alces- 
ter, who was present at the trial.” This gentle- 
man was at this time in his eighty-fourth year, 
and perfectly remembered the event. Every one, 
he said, was struck with the tall figure, the white 
hair, the large beard, and the flowing garment of 
Mr. Elwall. He spoke for an hour with great 
gravity, fluency, and presence of mind ; and de- 
ponent further states that during the trial “he 
was struck with the resemblance of it to that of 
Paul.” 

The manifestations of religious sentiment seem 
marked by the periodicity which is observed in 
the pathology of disease, and in accordance with 
this, Llwallism seems to have broken out once 
more at the period mentioned by your correspon- 
dent. I have also one of these reissues :— 

** The Triumph of Truth. An Account of the Trial, 
&c., for Heresy and Blasphemy, said to be contained in 
a Book published by him in Defence of the Unity of 
God, &c. Liverpool, 1817.” 8vo. pp. 8. 

This is a bare reprint of the so-called “ Trial,” as 
originally published by Elwall, without the pre- 
face of Dr. Priestley. I have finally :— 

** Memoir of Edward Elwall, who was Tried, &e., for 
writing a Book in Defence of the Unity of God against 
the Errors of Tritheists or Trinitarians. Liverpool, 
Printed and sold by F. B. Wright, &c., 1817.”  8vo. 
pp. 8. 

From this and the other pieces I have men- 
tioned a pretty complete Elwallian bibliography, 
if it were worth the trouble, might be compiled ; 
and further allusions to Elwall will be found in 
the Monthly Repository, xii. 386 and xvii. 73. 

I need hardly say that the appellations “ Tri- 
theists ” and “ Trinitarians,” employed on the title- 
page of the tract last cited as signifying religionists 
holding the same opinions, have been applied to 
those whose distinctive tenets were bitterly at 
variance. In illustration of this, no less than as 
appropriate to the subject, I transcribe the title of 
a scarce and curious volume before me :— 

‘*A Short History of Valentinus Gentilis the Tritheist, 
Tryed, Condemned, and put to Death by the Protestant 
Reformed City and Church of Bern in Switzerland, for 


Asserting the Three Divine Persons of the Trinity to be 


- , . - » . ‘ 
(three Distinet, Eternal Spirits, &c.]. Wrote in Latin 


by Benediclus Aretius, a Divine of that Church; and 
now Translated into English for the use of Dr, Sherlock. 
Humbly Tendred to the Consideration of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of this Church and Kingdom. 
London, 1696.” Small 8vo. pp. 136. 

The title of the original is :-- 

“ Valentini Gentilis teterrimi hzretici impietatum ac 
triplicis perfidw et periurii breuis Explicatio, ex Actia 
publicis Senatus Geneuensis optima fide descripta. 
Geneva, 1567.” Small 4to. 

Wituram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Edward Elwall was a native of Sedgley, near 
Wolverhampton, and by occupation a mercer and 
grocer; he made a fair fortune, and built a con- 
siderable number of houses, which went by the 
name of Elwall’s Buildings. He was a man of a 
serious and inquisitive turn of mind, and amongst 
other matters took up the question of the true 
Sabbath day, which he affirmed to be Saturday, 
and not Sunday. In consequence he closed his 
shop on Saturdays and opened it for business on 
the Sundays ; this caused the common people to 
consider him a Jew, and in consequence he pub- 
lished the little volume which led to his trial, 
entitled :— 

‘* A True Testimony for God and for His Sacred Law ; 
being a Plain, Honest Defence of tae Ten Command- 
ments of God.” 12mo, 1724, pp. 72. 

This was replied to by Chubb, and Elwall then 
brought out :— 

“A True Testimony for God, and for His Sacred 
Law; beinga Plain and Honest Defence of the Fourth 
Commandment of God, in answer to a Treatise entitled 
‘The Religious Observation of the Lord's Day, accord- 
ing to the Express Words of the Fourth Commandment.’” 
12mo, 1724, pp. 71. 

He was indicted for heresy and blasphemy at 
the Stafford Assizes in 1726, was permitted to 
plead his own defence, which he did with great 
firmness and presence of mind, and was acquitted. 
He then printed :— 

“The Triumph of Truth; being an Account of the 
Trial of Mr. Elwall for Heresy and Blasphemy. London, 
Johnson. Price one penny.” 

There were several editions of this little tract, 
amongst others one was brought out by Dr. Priest- 
ley. After his trial he published another small 
pamphlet, entitled Dagon fallen before the Ark of 
God; and some years subsequently he printed 
The Supernatural Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
proved to be False, London, 12mo. 1742, pp. 48. 

Being absent from my library, I am unable to 
give a complete list of Mr. Elwall’s publications at 
present. The dedication of his True Testimony to 
‘all honest, humble Men and Women” is dated 
“Wolverhampton, 8* day, 3 month, 1724”; 
and Lindsey, in the sequel to his Apology, speaks 





of Elwall as being “one of the Christian People 
called Quakers.” This, however, was not the case, 
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for though he conformed to some of their pecu- 
liarities, and sometimes attended their meetings, 
yet he was not really a Quaker. 
Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Mr. Hole’s Brief Biographical Dictionary 
(1865) gives, “ Elwall, Edward, politician and 
polemical writer, died 1745.*” Ihave a copy of 
the so-called Triumph of Truth, in which is men- 
tioned the author’s second edition, from which 
this was “Reprinted by J. H. and W. F. (Heb. 
xi. 4). St. Ives, Printed by T. Bloom ; and sold 
by J. Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; J. Deigh- 
ton, Holborn, London ; and by the Booksellers in 
Cambridge, Oxford and Canterbury, 1788. [Price 
two pence],” pp. 12 (beside twenty-eight lines of 
Preface and fourteen of Advertisement). 

Cur. W. 





Conrers or Nort Yorxsuire (6" §, iv. 8).— 
The reference given in the editorial note to Surtees 
Soc. vol. xxxvi. p. 340, is to a pedigree of Conyers 
of Bowlby, Langbargh Wapentake, in Dugdale’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665-6. With regard to 
this Visitation I may, perhaps, usefully mention 
the following particulars. The pedigree entered 
gives five generations, commencing with Leonard 
Conyersof Whitby, and ending with Nicholas, Wil- 
liam, Robert, and Raphe, great- grandsons of Leonard. 
The descents are (1) Leonard, father of (2) Nicho- 
las (died 1636, vel circa), father of (3) Robert (died 
1640, or thereabouts), father of (4) Nicholas, “ zt. 
37 annor., 8 Sept., anno 1666,” father of (5) the 
Nicholas already mentioned, who is described as 
* set. 11,” on Sept. 8, 1666. The arms allowed to 
this family by Dugdale are, “ Az, a maunche or, 
over all a bend gobony gu. and erm. Crest: a 
bull’s head erased or, horned and maned sa., 
pierced through the neck with an arrow of the last 
feathered and barbed arg., vulned gu.” 

There are some wills of Conyers, very valuable 
for genealogical purposes, in T'estamenta Ebora- 
censia (Surtees Society), vols. i., ii. and iii., relat- 
ing to members of the families of Sockburne, 
Ormesby, and Hornby. Those specially to be 
noted are Test. Ebor., ii. 64, being the will of 
Sir John Conyers of Ormesby, June 2, 1438 ; and 
vol. iii. p. 287, the will of Christopher Conyers, 
chaplain, and Rector of Rudby, of which last Mr. 
Raine says that it “throws great light upon the 
history of one of the most widely branching and 
influential families in the north.” 

Two other volumes of the Surtees Society’s pub- 
lications should be consulted for Conyers wills, 
viz., Wills and Inventories, and Richmondshire 
Wills, both edited by Mr. Raine. 

The latest references which I can give are to 
Mise. Gen. et Her., vol. iii. New Series, p. 22, 





* Or thereabouts. 





where is recorded the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Darcy Conyers of Holtby, in 
Hornby ; and the Genealogist for July (vol. v., 
No. 39), p. 219, which extracts from the registers 
of Pickering, co. York, records of the marriage of 
“Elizabeth Coniers,’ 1653, and the burial of 
* Ralph Conyers, gen.,” 1678. 
C. H. E. Carmicwakt. 
New University Club, S.W. 


“Tae Yettow Boor” (6 §. iii. 448 ; iv. 15). 
—The book thus designated was probably a scan- 
dalous or scurrilous production relating to the 
conduct of the Prince and Princess of Wales ; it 
may have derived its name either from the fact 
that it first appeared in a yellow-coloured wrapper, 
or it may have obtained the designation “ yellow” 
in indication of its contents, yellow being con- 
sidered the type of jealousy, inconstancy, and 
adultery. It is very probable that the book so 
nicknamed was The Proceedings and Corre- 
spondence upon the Subject of the Enquiry into the 
Conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, London, 8vo., printed by Richard Edwards, 
1807, pp. 246, and appendix 108. It is well known 
that the copies of this book were not permitted to 
come into general circulation; very few, then, saw 
it, and it was practically withdrawn. Every one 
was talking about it, but probably hardly any one 
knew the colour of the paper wrapper in which it 
was bound ; it certainly soon was called The Book, 
and this was the title under which most of the 
numerous subsequent editions of it were printed. 
The edition of 1807 though withdrawn was not 
destroyed ; years afterwards many copies came into 
the hands of booksellers, and they are now by no 
means scarce. All those which I have seen are 
stitched in a dirty pale pink paper wrapper, but it 
is quite possible that those first made up had yellow 
wrappers. The question, therefore, now is, can 
any evidence be given that copies of the book 
exist, or have been seen, done up in yellow paper ? 

There is another book, of the same time and 
subject, which might have been called ‘the 
yellow book,” entitled Royal Investigation, &c., 
by a Serjeant-at-Law, London, 12mo., printed 
by D. N. Shury, 1807, pp. 189. This came out in 
a blue cover with a large yellow label, bearing the 
royal arms at the top. The book which was then 
called the yellow book was, however, probably 
the original and more important one, at first styled 
The Proceedings, &c., and subsequently The Book. 
Of this latter there were many editions. Mr. 
Toms, who has perhaps the most complete 
collection in existence, would confer a favour on 
many “ bookworms” if he would give us a biblio- 
graphical note on the several editions. 

Epwarp So-ty. 


Rice: Rise (6 §. iii. 428) means tops of trees, 
sticks, thorns, brushwood, A.-S. Arés. 


The word 
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n in the older English, but is, perhaps, 
solete. I givea a iow ex xamples out of many 
I have met with : 
‘** Her coulour is red as rose on rise.” 


Lbius Disconius, 1. 1340, Percy Folio, ii, 464. 


] midst of a garden there sprange a tree, 
VW ) tree was of a mickle price, 

4 1ere Vppon sprang the rose so redd, 
The goodliest that euer 8p se = rise. 


The Rose of England, |. 8; Lbid, iii. 189, 
And on a day he seighe bie biside, 
ePexti le u dis on hors ri le, 
Gentil and jolif as brid on ris.” 
Scott’s AMinstrelsy of the Scottish We ler, 
ed. 186], ii. 287. 
Nunnery of Molesly in Cleveland had a piece of 
1 Fewle Ryce which was accounted for at 16s. 
icf Henry VIII. It was no doubt the place 


-iwood grew for fe wel,” —Monasticon Angli- 
sl 568 
‘To William Kyng for a lode of rysse oceupyed for 


f the est felde xd.” — Louth Churchewardens’ 
1E36. 
lv les of rise leddinge to the east felde for 
iijs. For hedginge the same rise, ijs, viiid.”— 


Cae , 
* Tue etreets were barricadoed up with chaines, har- 
1 waggons of bavins or Ris se-bushes.”— Rela- 
’ Actwn before Cyrencester, 4to., 1642, p. 4. 
Pikes marching forwards to the lane, by turn- 
r aside a waggon of Rise-Bushes, cleered the avenue.” 
—{ p. 8. 
EpwarpD PEACcocK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
z 1 applied to such dead branches in 


re is trouse. Other words connected with 

nee of hedging are as follows, verbs, to 

to pleach, to plash ; nouns, ethering, samplers, 

I fryth, zache, talwood, tals hide, bast, gap, 

. of these are obsolet te, and of the rest, not 

used in Shropshire, but trouse or trowse is 
Lat the present day. BoiLeav. 


Last August I sent the following to the Surrey 


td r. The editor kindly printed it, but no 
ppeared :— 

* Gilbert White, the well-known naturalist, in a letter 
Jated Selborne, Oct. 4", 1775, says, ‘Our people here, 
you k . call coppice-wood or hedge-wood rice or rise. Is 
this word still in use in that neighbourhood? And ia it 

» known in Surrey ?” 


Perliaps the repetition of my query in “ N. & Q.” 
may call forth a reply which may satisfy both Mr. 
Horsratt Turner and myself, JAYDEE. 


doubtless from the Icelandic hris, which 
clearly renders “shrubs, brushwood,” and com- 
pares with A.-S. hrés, Chaucer's ris or rys; Dan. 
rits, Sw. ris, G. reis. Conf. Lye’s “ hris, frondes, 
sol. 93.” See also Halliwell, under “ Rice,” 
“ Rise”; and Dr, Johnson’s Dict., by Todd, under 
“ Rise.” R. 5S. CHarnock. 

14, Adelphi Terrace. 


land, Durham, and Lancashire. When a fence is 
made of stakes with dead thorns twined in, it is 
called a “ rice-hedge.” 

E. Leaton BiLenkrysorpr. 


Tae Firz Eartpom (6 §, iii. 308, 435).—I 
apprehend that the designation of any peer simply 
follows the terms of the patent creating him such. 
Karl Fife was probably so termed because all his 
honours were Irish, not Scotch, and when he was 
elevated to an earldom he would hardly be desig- 
nated of Fife, which was notoriously not in Ire- 
land. 

As a case in point to HERMENTRUDE’s question, 
I may mention that of the Marquess Camden. 
This was not the family name, which was Pratt, 
but the first peer was gazetted Baron Camden of 
Camden Place, Kent, a designation probably 
originally suggested by the memory of the cele- 
brated antiquary and historian, who had been the 
owner of property there, as there is not—or was not 
then—any place so named in England. 

The case of the Earl of Lytton, which seems the 
converse of the former, may be explained by the 
fact that the noble lord traces his ancestry up to 
Sir Robert de Lytton, of Lytton, in the county of 
Derby, who was Comptroller of the Household to 
Henry IV., a.p. circa 1400. CARLTON. 


I think that there can be no doubt as to the 
proper title of this earldom. Mr. Serjeant Burke, 
in the Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv. p. 371, 
states that in the patent the peer is expressly 
designated “ Earl Fife,” not “ Earl of +g - a 

R. , 


HERMENTRUDE is quite right. We patio of 
Earl Grey, Earl Nelson, but of the Earl of War- 
wick, By a special providence the printer was 
lately prevented from placing “ Earl Beaconsfield ” 
on the title-page of a little brochure of mine, and 
from making me the author of a life of “ Earl 
Beaconsfield.” I should never have recovered 
from having such vulgarity inflicted on me; and 
I almost doubt whether I ought not to have 
offered public thanks in church for my escape. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Gisteio (6 §. iii. 408).—I can answer Dr. 
NicnHoson’s query to some extent by referring 
him to The Second Part of the Booke of B attailes, 
London, printed rH Gabriel Cawood, 1587, 4to., 
black letter (fol. 31, verso). The compiler says 
that the battle of Giblow in Brabant, was “ fought 
betwene Don Iohn de Austria and Monsieur de 
Gugny, Generall of the armie of the States in the 
absence of the Comte de Lalaing, In An. Do. 
1578, the last of Ianuarie.” The “ overthrow ’ 
occurred thus :— 





This word is in common use in Northumber- | 


“ When the Prince of Parma, that was formost in the 
field with a valiant knight called the Lord of Billy, 
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otherwise Colonell Roblere, aduanced to encounter and 
charge his enimies, they fledde at the first reencounter 
without anie resistance, and flying they ouer-ranne and 
defaited the esquadron of their owne footemen, which 
were in the waie that they should passe, And in the 
meane time the people of Don Iohn being come in, fol- 
lowed the horsemen that fled, and perfected the defait 
of the esquadron and slue, stille following the victorie 
vntill they draue them into Giblou.” 

The town soon afterwards surrendered. 

AtFrreD WALLIs. 
Derby. 


The first part of the name is doubtless from 
Arabic jéba/, 2 mountain. Your correspondent 
might consult Zeden, Lamartiniére, Madaz, Lem- 
pritre, under “Gab,” “Geb,” “Gib,” and Tre- 


gelles’s Gesenius, under 55}. 


R. S. Caarnock. 
1a, Adelphi Terrace. 


Tue Hyrmw “Rock or Acres” (6 §, iii, 428), 
—The line “ Rock of Israel, cleft for me,” occurs 
on p. 21 of the fourth edition of J. and C. Wesley’s 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, 1757, now before 
me, and is in the first edition, 1745. Toplady’s 
hymn was not published as a whole till March, 
1776, when it appeared in the Gospel Magazine, 
of which Teplady was then editor. The first 
couplet of the first verse and the third of verse 
three are, however, inserted in an article by Top- 
lady in the Gospel Magazine for September, 1775. 
The hymn, very slightly altered, was reprinted in 
Toplady’s Collection, the preface to which is dated 
July, 1776; and it is unfortunate that in the 
Poetical Remains, 1860, in Lord Selborne’s Book 
of Praise, and in nearly all our hymnals Toplady’s 
latest revision of his famous hymn should not have 
been adhered to. One or two additions to the 
Poetical Remains have come to light since Mr. 
Sedgwick’s edition of 1860. 

Witt. T. Brooxe. 

157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


The first edition of Toplady’s hymns in 1776 
has on pp. 308, 309, the hymn in question, 
ceexxxvii. “A Prayer, Living and Dying,” be- 
ginning “ Rock of Ages,” as usually printed, save 
that in the last verse the first two lines are :— 

“ While I draw this fleeting breath— 
When my eye-strings break in death,” 

In the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper published 
by the Wesleys, the first edition (which is 
“ Bristol, printed by Felix Farley, w.pcc.xiv”), 
hymn xxvii., at p. 21, begins,— 

“ Rock of /srael, cleft for me, 

For us, for all mankind,” &.,— 
quite a different production from Toplady’s, except 
in the partial resemblance in the first line, which 
was probably in Toplady’s mind when he wrote 
his own hymn. The first edition of the Hymns on 


preceded by a preface of thirty-two pages including 
the title. W. E. Buckuey. 


Your correspondent has surely confounded two 
hymns which are entirely distinct, and written by 
different authors. The hymn “Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me,” is by Toplady, and is so well known 
as to need no further remark. The bymn “ Rock 
of Israel, cleft for me,” is by Wesley (probably 
Charles), and was first published in Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper (1745), and, with the exception of 
a slight variation in one line, continued unaltered 
down to the eleventh edition (1825). The eighth 
line of the first verse reads, 
“ And by thy death to live,” 
in the editions of 1745, 1751, 1757, 1762, 1869 
(Dr. Osborn’s) and 1871. But it reads, 
“ And by thy dying live,” 
in the editions of 1747, 1771, 1776, 1786, 1794, 
1825. And from this it will be seen that 
the edition of 1871 (published by Bull & Co., 
edited by Dutton) does not follow the tenth 
edition, 1794. Respecting Toplady’s hymn, I 
may notice a variation from the original in the 
first line. In the Selection of Hymns compiled 
by Gadsby (second edition, 1816), it reads, 
** Rock of Ages, shelter me.” Will the Editor allow 
me to say that I should be glad to hear from any 
reader of “‘N. & Q.” who has a copy of Cennick’s 
hymns that he can spare ? 
Fraxcis M. Jacksoy. 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 


“ Pray op GoosEnerry ” (6 §. iii. 429).—Dr. 
Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
gives the following meaning of “ To play old goose- 
berry with any one ”:— 

**He took great liberties with my property, and 
greatly abused it; in fact, be made gooseberry foul of it 
(see Gooseberry Fool), which is a corruption of goose- 
berry foul, 7.¢., foulé, milled, mashed, pressed. The 
French have foulé des pommes; foulé des raisins; 
foulé des groseilles, our gooseberry fool.” 

I am unable to discover when the phrase first 
came into use. Joun COoLEBROOK. 


See “N. & Q.,” 3S. xii. 208. F. Mapay. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


“Prep A COLD AND STARVE A FEVER” (6% S, 
iii. 429).—I have been accustomed to hear this 
saying quoted by Kent people as meaning that “a 
cold is to be fed, and a fever is to be starved.” 
So Mark Twain took it in the popular sense. 

; Gro. Repwayr. 

I have always heard it “ Stuff a cold,” &c. The 
expression is elliptical, for “ [if you] stuff a cold, 
[you will have to] starve a fever.” 

E. Leaton Bienxrysoprp. 


A WarwicrsHire Parase (6 S. iii. 430).— 





the Lord’s Supper has clxvi. hymns on 141 pages, 


The expression, made almost classical by Artemus 
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Ward, that a certain atrocious act was “ 


to make a man throw stones at his grandmother,” 
seems to have its origin from the same source. 
A. 


“ Memoriats or Two Sisters” (6* S. iii, 448). 
— The kindness of my old friend F. J. F. enables 
me to answer my own query on this subject ; for 
I hold that every question asked in “N. & Q.” 
should also, if of any general interest, receive its 
answer there. The two ladies were two of the 
sisters of my master—for such he was and is to 
me—the late Frederick Denison Maurice. 

A. J. M. 

Lonpon BookKsEtLERs AND PUBLISHERS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH Centories (6% §, 
iv. 4).—I am rather surprised Dr. Jessorr does 
not give a better instance of Burre’s publications 
(ante, p. 5) than The Trade’s Increase. He was 
the publisher of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of 
the World, a far more important and ambitious 
work. The copy in my possession bears on the 
wonderfully illustrated title-page, “ At London, 
Printed for Walter Bvrre, 1614,” and the imprint 
at the end is as follows, “London, Printed by 
William Stansby for Walter Burre, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Paules Churchyard at the sign 
of the Crane, 1614.” I may give some further 
names from books in my possession at a future 
date. Epwarp T, Duns 

15, Queen's Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 


Boon-Days (6 S. iii. 449 ; iv. 13).—Boons or 
boon-days were a relic of the base tenure under 
the feudal system, by which the tenant was bound, 
either in person or by deputy, to give a certain 
amount of labour to the lord, usually at shearing 
time. The term is, I think, limited to the 
northern counties. Jamieson quotes Grose, “ 7'o 
boon, to do service to another, as a copyholder is 
bound to do to the lord.” The term is also used 
for the statute service due from the occupiers of 
land in aiding to repair the roads. Capons or 
rent hens at Christmas and so many boon-days at 
shearing are very common stipulations in old Lanca- 
shire leases, and were nominally continued to a 
recent period, if they are now altogether extinct. 

The derivation may be either from A.-S. buan, 
to cultivate, to till, or from bonde-land, land held 
under restrictions, copyhold. J. A. Picton. 


HownoriFICABILITUDINITY (6 §. iv. 29). — 
When I was at school, about the years 1813-16, 
this word was used in a small text-hand engraved 
copy for penmanship. I well remember the curi- 
osity I then had to discover its meaning. The 
schoolmaster of those days was often unapproach- 
able, his boys as often shy. But I inquired of 
others without gaining any information. As I 
grew older consideration prompted that it was 


enough | chosen to form a meaningless 


word, easily and 
| trippingly pronounced, containing most of the 
letters of the alphabet and st uited as a text copy 
| for duly filling up a long line correctly. The word, 
| if such it should be called, contains fourteen dif- 
| ferent letters, and includes repetitions of 0, i, and 
| t, and so only twelve letters of the alphabet are 
| absent. 

I have not seen or heard the word since the 
above-mentioned period of my life. It does not 
occur in my “ Three = Twentieth Edition” of 
Bailey’s Dictionary ; but I sometimes find myself 
mentally muttering the word, thus manifesting 
how nonsense prevails. A SepruacENARIAN. 


The meaning of this polysyllabic word, accord- 

in to Maunder, is “honour in the highest degree 
in a burlesque sense).” Bailey derives the word 
from honorijficabilitudinitas, a word not given in 
my Latin dictionary. Shakespeare seems to give 
the ablative case of the Latin noun. 

Frepk. Rowe. 

Ashford, Kent. 

In Love's Lahour’s Lost, V. i., Costard used the 
word honorificabilitudinitatibus, somewhat longer 
than the word in question. Halliwell, without 
referring to Shakespeare’s use of the word, tells 


us “it frequently occurs in old plays.” 


E. Copnam 
“Soornest” 1x “Comvs,” 823 (6 S. iii. 248, 
411, 452).—Grimm must have an uneasy time of 
it if he turn himself whensoever the speech of the 
people infringes his law. To a Lincolnshire man 
a lat and a lath are one; to a Yorkshireman in 
Holderness and elsewhere maath’ur, buoth’ur, and 
three stand for matter, butter, and tree; and 
Milton’s highth is generally height with most 
educated speakers. Sr. Swirhiy, 


3REWER, 


~ 


Arpie Fotrx-tore (6™ §. ii. 265, 395).—In an 
article on “‘ Modern Apple-lore,” by Dr. Bull, i 
the recently published Lerefordshire Pomona, it is 
stated as follows :— 

“ The importance of a fruitful year has given rise to 
many country sayings and omens with reference to 
apple-trees. In Derbyshire and many other counties 
there is a prevalent notion that if the sun shines through 
the apple trees on Christmas Day there will be an abun- 
dant crop of apples the following oe I he danger of 
an early spring as shown by the apple-tree coming 
into beat too precociously is well expressed by the rural 
distich :-— 

* March dust on an apple-leaf 
Brings all kinds of fruit to grief.’ 
Or again, if the blossoms are too early it is said :— 
‘If the apple-tree blossoms in March, 
For barrels of cider you need not sarch,’ 
because you certainly will not find them ; but— 
‘If the apple-tree blossoms in May, 
You can eat apple-dumplings every day. 
If, however, the apple-tree should blossom when the 





merely a collection of eleven two-lettered syllables 


fruit is ripe on the tree superstition steps in, it is an 
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omen of calamity, and is said to betoken a forthcoming 
death in the owner's family,— 

‘ A bloom upon the apple-tree when the apples are ripe, 

Is a sure termination to dy’s life’: 
which is so charmingly general that it is not to be dis- 
puted. The occurrence was so very common in 1878 
that the mortality, to support the saying properly, would, 
indeed, have been terrific. Apples are not unfrequently 
used as acharm to cure warts. The apple is cut in half, 
and each half being rubbed on the warts, they are placed 
together and buried in secrecy. As the apple decays 
away so too should the warts disappear.” 
Epwin Less, F.L.S. 





Worcester. 


PRoNvUNCcIATION OF THE Name “ Coerne ” (6% 
8. ii. 367, 520).—This name was formerly very 
common in Sussex. “Ralph de Chaisneto” soon 
after 1091 gave the church of Brighthelmstone to 
the Priory of Lewes (see the Lewes Chartulary, 
Cottonian MSS. Vespas. F. 15, f. 119, &c.). In 
another charter the name is given as Kani. Dug- 
dale spells it Kaineto, and it was for some cen- 
turies Cheney. Ralph de Chaisneto is identified 
by Mr. Blaauw with the Ralph in Domesday who 
was the Norman holder of the third manor at 
Brighton (Suss. Arch, Coll., vol. i. p. 134). The 
same authority states that the family name was 
Cahanges, and was taken from the town of 
Cahagnes (Normandy) in the department of Cal- 
vados, arrondissement of Vire. Horsted Keynes 
(in the Valor Ecclesiasticus, i. 340, “ Horsted 
Caynes”), a parish in the eastern part of 
Sussex, no doubt derived its name from this 
family. Is not Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, named 
from the same family ? 

Frepverick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Carr. Wricnut, Prisoner 1n Paris, c. 1800 
(6™ S. ii. 288, 517).—The following book, in my 
possession, gives a considerable amount of informa- 
tion regarding this unfortunate officer :— 

* Narrative of the Capture and Confinement of Capt. 
J.W. Wright, Royal Navy, Commander of His Majesty’s 
Brig Vincego, who was supposed to have been murdered 
by the orders of Napoleon Buonaparte! Together with 
a Brief Account of the Author's Adventures in France. 
By Caleb Hiller, R.N., formerly Master of His Majesty’s 
Brig Vincego. Margate, Printed and Sold for the Author 
by J. Denne, 1817.” 

The author of the book was taken prisoner, with 
Capt. Wright and the rest of the crew, on May 8, 
1804, and for a short time was confined in the 
Temple with him, but was afterwards removed 
with others of the crew to Verdun ; from thence 
he escaped with another officer, was recaptured 
and treated with brutal severity, and was after- 
wards confined in various fortresses for a period of 
ten years, being released by the allied armies in 
1814. At the time he wrote the above he states 
he gained a scanty livelihood by keeping a school 
at Broadstairs, The book is dedicated by Hiller 





to Viscount Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
evidentlyjwith a view to assisting Hiller in his en- 
deavours to be reinstated in his former rank in the 
Navy. In the Thanet Magazine of September, 
1817, published in Margate, there is also an ad- 
vertisement of two engravings, representing the 
situation of Capt. Wright’s vessel before and after 
the battle, from original drawings by the same 
Mr. Hiller, of Broadstairs, Epwarp Wuire. 
Margate. 


Curtain Lectures (6 §, ii. 8, 191, 353, 478, 
522).—I have just met with a very early instance 
of this expression in T. Adams’s Exposition of 
2nd Peter, 1633, ed. 1865, vol. v. ch. ii. p. 310: 
“Often have you heard how much a superstitious 
wife, by her curtain lectures, hath wrought upon 
her Christian husband.” Xr. 


Tae Orion oF THE Worp “Syos” (6S. i 
436; ii. 329, 358, 415, 433; iii. 35).—In the 
Anecdotes of the English Language, by Samuel 
Pegge, F.S.A., ed. H. Christmas, M.A. (London, 
Nichols & Son, 1844), p. 34, I find a note with 
the initials J. B. (the Rev. James Bandinel, M.A.): 

“In 1825 the Oxford Townsman was dignified with 
the euphonious appellation of snob—in 1835 he had beeu 
promoted to the title of cad. A man, as is well known, 
signifies at Oxford a gownsman. A correct Latinis: 
will always construe vir, a man, homo,acad. On one 
occasion I said, ‘Is that a man?’ ‘ No,’ was the answer; 
‘it's not a man, but a cad,’” 

Epuuxp WATERTON. 


Myemonic Lines (6" §. iii. 86, 298, 334, 357, 
476).—I have known these hexameters, which tell 
the order of the minor prophets, for many years :— 
* Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micabque, 

Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 


Malachi.” 
C. T. M., Clk. 


Brrps UNDER THE Cross (6 §. ii. 186, 316). 
— May not the two birds placed under the cross 
be the cock, associated with St. Peter and the 
crucifixion, and the crossbill, which is said to have 
endeavoured to release the Saviour from the cross ? 
Longfellow gives a beautiful translation (from the 
German of Julius Mosen) of The Legend of the 
Crossbill, and describes how the dying Saviour,— 

“ By all the world forsaken 

Sees he how with zealous care 

At the ruthless nail of iron 

A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross ‘twould free the Saviour, 

Its Creator's Son release.” 
S. T. T. carefully notes that the birds were dif- 
ferent. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


American Worps: “Boom” (6% §. ii. 126, 
215, 275).—When a vessel is sailing rapidly with 
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a fair wind, sheets eased off, and sails boomed out, | 
she is said by seamen to “go booming,” hence 
when stocks are rising rapidly, or a candidate for 
office is gaining in public favour, there is said to 
be a boom for them, or they “are booming.” 
S. P. M. 
Newton, Mass., U.S. 


Rev. Taomas Donnam Waitaker (6 §., i. 
435 ; ii. 55).—The priced catalogue of the sale 
of this eminent historian’s library and articles of 
vertu is, as Mr. Buckvey supposes, in the British 
Museum. Particulars of, and prices obtained for, 
some of the principal items appear in the first 
volume (liii-lv) of the fourth edition of The His- 
tory of Whalley, edited by Nichols and Lyons. 

V. Doxson. 

Preston, 


“Papa” ano “Mamma,” &c. (6 S. iii. 107, 
273, 456, 475).—Allow me to make one slight 
correction in JayDrk’s communication as to the 
word dad. The Welsh for “ father” is tad in its 
primitive form, and becomes dad only in certain 
positions by the Celtic law of “mutation” in 
initial consonants. By the same law it also takes 
(in certain cases) the forms thad and nhad. The 
Lord’s Prayer in Welsh begins “ Ein Tad,” not 
Dad, because the pronoun ein, “our,” is not one of 
those words which affect the initial T. The 
principle of “mutation” is tolerably simple, but 
the application of it in its numerous examples is 
one of the great difficulties every student of Celtic 
has to encounter. C. 5. Jerram. 


In one of the letters “written by Miss Phillis 
Balguy in the year 1717,” which were published 
in the Reliquary for October, 1877 (vol. xviii. 
p. 93), an instance occurs of both these usages. 
In addressing “Mr. Heaton, juniour, att Shef- 
feild,” she says, “You was very obligeing in 
remembering so exacttly everything y* you pro- 
mised ”; and in a postscript, “My Mama and 
Brother Balguy send you their service.” 

J. H. Crarx. 


I have met with the following examples. Dry- 
den :— 

“ But Mam and Dad are pretty names to hear.” 
Theocritus, Jdyll xxvii, 
Spectator, No. 479 :— 

“His wife told him, that his son, of his own head, 
when the clock in the parlour struck two, said Pappa 
would come to dinner presently.” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu :— 

“T fancy you are now eaying...... What does my poor 
mamma mean by troubling me with criticisms on books 
os nobody but herself will ever read ?"”—To Lady Bute, 

692, 


Madame D’Arblay :— 


“Then sportively pointing to my father, the king 
whispered her, ‘ Do you know who that is, Emily?’ 





‘No.’ ‘It is Miss Burney’s papa.’......The little prin- 


cess then, taking Mrs, Delany by the hand, pulled her on 
to go to her mamma, saying, ‘Come, Mrs. Delany, come 
to mamma.’”— Diary, &c., iii, 226, ed. 1854. 
Epwarp H. Marsatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Trackeray’s “Snoss” (6 §. i. 474; ii. 16). 
—It may not be generally known that there is 
a translation of this work into French, but I 
forget the name of the translator. I bought a 
copy in Paris in 1865, at the Station du Midi. It 
is supremely amusing. Epmunp WATERTON. 


“Lapykeyrs” (6 §. iii. 429).—In this name 
“keys” originates, without any doubt, from the 
cowslip flowers hanging like a bunch of keys ; and 
the ordinary German name for Primula veris is 
Schltisselblume, key-flower. Why it is dedicated 
to our Lady I am unable to say; but a reference 
to English Plant Names (Britten and Holland) 
will show what a very long list of plants has 
been named in honour of our Lady. A German 
equivalent of the name Ladykeys is found in 
Frauen Schliissel. It is rather tantalizing that 
Mr. Waite should say cowslips are so called “in 
that neighbourhood,” without informing us where 
the district lies. Perhaps in a future note he 
will kindly supply the omission. We have the 
name recorded at present from only one locality, 
Kent (Folkestone). Rosert Hoivanp, 

Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


I have looked into several old herbals, besides 
modern botanical works and dialect glossaries, 
but cannot find this word. However, in the New 
Herball, “ first set foorth in the Dutch or Almaigne 
Toong, by that learned D. Rembert Dodoens,” 
Lyte’s trans., ed. 1595, amongst the numerous 
names for cowslip, I find, “It is now called in 
Latine Herba S. Petri: in English cowslips : in 
High Duch Himelschlussel, S. Peters Kraut, geel 
Schlusselblumen,” &c. Old Gerarde does not 
assist us. Dr. Prior, in Popular Names of 
British Plants (ed. 1863), does not give ladykeys, 
but gives “St. Peter's wort” as a name for the 
cowslip, and says it is so called “from its resem- 
blance to St. Peter’s badge, a bunch of keys, 
whence G. Schliissel-blume.” 

Must we, then, give up the hope of a romantic 
fairy tale, and conjecture that as the flowers of the 
cowslip have been likened by popular opinion to St. 
Peter’s keys, they have likewise been compared to 
the household bunch of keys, generally under the 
care of the lady of the house, and so called “ lady- 
keys”? Auocernon F, Gissine. 


“Marriace Rites, Customs, anp CERE- 
MONIES OF THE Universe,” By Lapy AvGustTvUs 
Hamitton (6% §, iii. 428).—C. J. P. seems to be 
unaware that a second edition of Marriage Cus- 
toms and Modes of Courtship of the Various 
Nations of the Universe, by Theophilus Moore, 
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was published in 1820. 


the author’s real name or not. P. J. Mu uiy. 


“Cor over” (6" §. iii. 448).— With Mr. Kine, 
I think ancient phrase rarely becomes modern 
slang; but this phrase is at present in use in 
Essex as elsewhere. The use of language is to 
make oneself understood, and is perfectly answered 
in “cut over,” or its equivalents “ cut away” and 
“look sharp.” Who has not heard of a “ sharp 
cut,” a long journey shortened by a “short cut,” 
ora “cut over”? “Cut over” and all its equiva- 
lents indicate speed and quickness ; we have it 
now in doing a “cutting trade”; and “cut” will 
suggest itself in other ways. Lambard would in 
1570 “cut over to Watling Streete,” just as we 
should “cut along” it now. 

J. W. Savitt, F.R.H.S. 

FemaLe Cuurcnwarpens (5" §. xii. 409 ; 6 
S. i. 43, 66, 126; ii, 18, 95).—In order that 
Apnnpa may add the very latest female church- 
warden to his list, I refer him to the Solicitor’s 
Journal of May 28, 1881, where it is stated, on 
p. 557, that 
**the movement in favour of electing ladies to offices of 
responsibility appears to be making progress, since it is 
stated that in the parish of Beeford, Yorkshire, a female 
churchwarden has recently been elected.” 

G. F. 


R. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
Domestic Folk-lore. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 


. Dver 
* Casvell’s Monthly Shilling Library.” (Cassell & Co 


We are old enovgh to remember the time when the | 


student of the science of fulk-lore 
given ita name in those days—was looked upon as an 
idle trifler, if not something worse. The belief in 
witchcraft and megic had not then died out among 
people who were called educated, and all sorts of evil 
surmises were hazarded as to the possible motives of a 
person who showed himeelf curious in what was for the 
most part a forbidden lore. We knew a country squire 
who locked vp Brand's Popular Ant/quities and Hig- 
gins’s Celtic Druids for fear his children should read 
them, and, as he said, “stuff their minds with things 
that are not true.” A lingering feeling was, no doubt, 
in this gentleman's mind that the things in the for- 
bidden books were not so much untrue as unlawful. 
When people at last arrived at the conclusion that the 
old wives’ fables were but “such things as dreams are 
made of,” they at once jumped to the not unnatural 
conclusion that all study of them was absolute waste of 
time and energy; and it has taken the united labours of 
many students to convince us that these relics of old 
modes of thought contain much valuable information as 
to the history of thought and the growth of scientific 
ideas. The first collectors of folk-lore were collec‘ors 
only; they -have preserved much material which they 
did. not know-how ‘to use scientifically, though their 
imagination, if not their understanding, led them to the 
conclusion that if was of value. A new school has now 
arteen, which, not éontent with amassing material only, 
classifies and analyzes also, Of this younger race of 


Mr. Thoms had not 


I have a copy of this | 
book, but am unable to say whether Moore was | 





folk-lorists Mr. Thiselton Dyer is a noteworthy member, 
and his Popular British Customs has taken a permanent 
place in the literature of the science. The little book 
before us has a wider range. It may be said to trace 
the peasant’s beliefs from his cradle to his grave, and to 
give such helps by the way as none could supply except 
one deeply versed in the mythologies of ancient nations 
and the contemporary beliefs of our continental kins- 
men, To give even the barest skeleton of what such a 
book contains would be impossible, as every page is full 
of facts. We do not believe that any one, however full 
of the subject, can read it without having much new 
knowledge brought under his notice. Some parts of the 
book are, as was to be anticipated, better than others. 
The chapter on Articles of Dress strikes us as the best of 
the whole. Almost every sentence therein is capable of 
being extended into a long article or even a volume ; but 
it has evidently been Mr. Dyer’s object rather to give 
heads for thought and study than to pureue any one 
subject exhaustively. Under “ Pins” we think, when a new 
edition is called for, it would be well to mention the 
calf's heart stuck full thereof for purposes of enchant- 
ment, which was found in an old house at Dalkeith, and 
is now preserved in the museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, 


A Grammar of the Old Friesic Language. By 
Cumminz, A.M. (Triibner & Co.) 
StowLy but surely English-speaking men are becoming 
aware of the fact that their own tongue is as well worth 
study as those of Rome and Greece. It is but a short 
time ago that persons who took an intelligent interest in 
word-history, word-growth, and dialects were laughed 
at in the same manner as it pleased the humorous folk 
of the last century to make fun of Sir Joseph Banks 
because he seemed io care as much for entomology as he 
did for fox hunting. Now, students of English, though 
they still cause some wonder, are permitted to go on 
their way in peace. If they do not win sympathy they 
cauce little wonder, and as their numbers increase day 
by day the facts of language become lees and less 
obscure, even to the mass of the unenlightened who care 
for none of these things. The little Friesic grammar 
before us is one of the results of this movement. Friesic 
is not English, but the two languages are strikingly 
similar. ‘They are not only sisters, but sisters who have 
preserved a very strong family likeness. How near they 
must once have been is proved by the fact, mentioned by 
Mr. Cummins in his preface. that when the English 
missionaries who converted the Friesians to the Chris- 
tian faith arrived in their country, they found “no 
difficulty in making themselves understood by their 
hearers.” Hengist is even said in old Dutch tradition 
to have been a Frieslander, and they show at Leyden 
the remains of a shell fort, much modernized, but show- 
ing still unmistakable signs of remote antiquity, which 
they assure the credulous English visitor was the castle 
of our great mythic ancestor, who, they tel! us, sailed 
with his companions from the little port of Katwyk at 
the mouth of the Rhine hard by. Whatever we may 
think of these traditions as history, they show that 
the knowledge that the two races were of close kin- 
ship has never been lost. A better introduction to the 
old tongue of our continental relatives could hardly have 
been made. The remains of the ancient language are not 
numerous. They mostly consist of law books, which are 
of deep interest to those who would understand the 
growth of society, but are not the best possible vehicle 
for conveying the facts of language, and the living 
tongue, though still distinct from Dutch, has suffered 
both from growth and corruption. Though st ll strik- 
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apart than the language of the old manuscripts. Mr. 
Cummins’s book is, of course, intended for real students, 
and he takes for granted the knowledge of many things 
which ordinary grammars for the use of children explain 
at length. This is reasonable, for no one would study 
Friesic until he had mastered the rudiments of grammar 
which are common to English and all the allied languages. 
A grammar is not the place where we look for amuse- 
ment, but there is one entertaining passage. The origin 
of gender is still a thing surrounded with uncertainty. 
There are good reasons for thinking that at first it had 
little todo with sex. It seems that in cld Friesic the 
noun wif, a wife, is grammatically neuter, but that in 
this case “the natural has prevailed over the artificial 
gender,” and the word has become feminine. We 
heartily commend Mr. Cummins’s book to our readers, 
and cannot but wish that one who knows the tongue so 
well would lay us under further obligation by giving us a 
Friesic-English dictionary. 


Catharine of Aragon. By Albert du Boys. Edited from 
the French with Notes by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Miss Yorce has done a service to lovers of history by 
presenting to them in an English garb the work of M. 
du Boys. She has introduced it by a short preface and 
notes which show her usual care and historical fidelity. 
On the merits of M. du Boys’s work there will be con- 
flicting opinions, according to the point of view from 
which the Reformation is regarded. Those who look 
upon it from the Ultramontane side will sympathize 
with M. du Boys, who evidently considers the event as 
a dire catastrophe, produced by the lawless love of 
Henry VIII., which involved in ruin the best and 
noblest of England’s sons, It is also possible to take 
the national view, and to trace to papal aggression and 
monastic corruption the movement which was fore- 
shadowed in the politico-religious teaching of Wiclif 
nearly two centuries before Henry's hasty union with 
the “spleeny Lutheran.” However, the reader cannot 
fail to profit by the materials which M. du Boys has 
gathered with a careful and scattered with a generous 
hand. The author deserves praise for the care with 
which he has steered his historic bark through the 
somewhat foul waters of the divorce question. Though 
the principal actors in the scene are graphically de- 
pieted, there is nothing to offend the most fastidious. 
The short sketches of Ferdinand and Isabella and of 
Spanish policy during the reign of Henry VII. are 
clever, and form a useful introduction to the main sub- 
ject. It is not unpleasant to be beguiled by the author's 
partiality into entire sympathy with Catharine, who, 
whether as the friendless girl of seventeen, at once maid, 
wife, and widow, or as the king’s daughter “ discrowned 
yet still a queen,” cannot but be portrayed as “a good 
woman.”’ That large class of historical students whose 
appetites are not sufficiently keen for an eight-volume 
chronicle will derive nourishment from this well- 
served dish of biography, garnished as it is with fresh 
anecdvtes and piquant gossip. 

The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A.D. 
1611). With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary 
and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, late Preacher at Lincoln's 
Inn, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen.—New Testa- 
ment, Vol. III., Romans to Philemen. (Murray.) 

Ir is obvious from the many comments and controversies 

which the recent publication of the New Testament, 

“being the version set forth a.p. 1611 compared with 

the most ancient authorities and revised a.p. 1881,” has 

elicited from the friends and opponents of such Revised 


Version, that the goodly volume of nearly nine hundred 
pages, whose full title we have advisedly transcribed, 
containing as it does the various epistles from Romans 
to Philemon, with introductions, commentaries, and 
critical notes upon them by a number of well-known 
eminent theological scholars, is one which may be, and 
doubtless will be, consulted with advantage by all who 
desire to learn something of the grounds for the revisions 
that have been made. And when we state that the 
Epistle to the Romans appears under the editorship of 
the Rev. D. Gifford, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London ; that for the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
with the introduction, commentary, and critical notes, 
Canon Evans, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Durham, is responsible; that the Rev. Joseph Waite 
stands in the same relation to the second Epistle ; that 
the introduction, commentary, and critical notes to the 
Galatians are by Dean Howson, of Chester; that the 
Rev. F, Meyrick, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, is responsible in the same degree for the Epistle 
to the “ Ephesians,” and the Dean of Raphoe for that 
to the “Philippians,” (while the Bishop of Derry has 
written the introduction, commentary, and critical notes 
on the Epistle to the Colossians and the first and second 
Epistles to the Thessaloniansand to Philemon; and that 
with regard to the pastoral Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus the introduction has been written by the Rev. 
H. Wace, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's 
College, while the commentary and critical notes are by 
the Bishop of London,—we have said enough to show 
that earnest inquirers after the true interpretation of 
apparently obscure passages in the sacred Scriptures, 
who refer for a solution of their difficulties to The 
Speaker's Commentary, will rarely apply without full 
satisfaction. Such inquirers owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Evelyn Denison for the happy inspiration which led 
to the publication of the work before us, and all who 
had the good fortune to know Lord Ossington must 
share our regret that he was not spared to see how 
admirably the idea which he originated has been carried 
out by the body of accomplished scholars whose co- 
operation Mr, Murray has secured, 


Cradle Land of Arts and Creeds. By C. J. Stone, 

Barrister-at-Law. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. Stone, who has spent some time in India practising 
as an advocate in the High Court, Bombay, has evi- 
dently been deeply influenced by the land in which he 
has lived, some of whose most striking ancient monu- 
ments were in his close proximity, and whose ancient 
literature and history he has attentively studied. The 
result, shown in the present volume, has been to a great 
extent to dissatisfy Mr. Stone with much of the ordi- 
narily accepted history of man, and the source from 
which his civilization flowed. Mr. Stone thinks that the 
site of the Garden of Eden was in India—Madhyama, 
or the Middleland—not in Mesopotamia. We must 
leave the theologians to discuss this point with our 
author. But we may fairly say, apart from any personal 
agreement or disagreement with Mr. Stone’s many 
theories which diverge from those ordinarily prevalent 
among us, that his book is really, to a large extent, a 
storehouse of miscellaneous information, as well as a 
challenge to thinkers, on points of interest in the Vedic, 
Buddhistic, and other systems of Eastern philosophy, 
art, and science, which are attracting so much attention 
at the present day. 


The Sonnets of William Shakspere. Edited by Edward 
Dowden, (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Or the appearance of Prof. Dowden’s edition of Shak- 

speare’s Sonnets it may justly be said that it is that of a 
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the Decamerone of 1665, or the Provinciales of 1657, of 
that great family of printers. A more exquisite edition 
of these poems the book-lover can scarcely desire. 
Hardly less excellent are the contents. When the 
harvest of Shakspearian comment is threshed and 
winnowed, of the few grains of wheat that remain a 
respectable portion will belong to Prof. Dowden. His 
edition of the text is, as he says, “that of a conserva- 


tive editor, _ + to conjecture unless conjecture be a | 


is preface is a model of calm, judicious 
explanation and valuable suggestion. The conclusions 
of his predecessors are treated with respect; and 
although there isa little banter of certain enthusiastic 
hunters after mares’ nests, there is not, incredible as 
such a statement may seem in a work of this «lass, a 
single discourteous word in the entire introduction. A 
well-executed etching of the face restored by Mr. L 
Lowestane from the celebrated cloth mask found by 
Ludwig Becker is prefixed to the volume, and a little 
short of a hundred pages of erudite and valuable notes 
forms a termination. 


necessity.” 


From Messrs. George Bell & Sons we have received 
the new edition of Mr. H. G. Bohn’s invaluable Dictionary 
of Quotations from the English Poets, To Mr. Boln the 
public are indebted for having now placed within their 
easy reach a work which, quite recently, fetched at a 
public sale no less than 4/, 14s. 6d 
that the book contains 8,000 quotations, ranging from 
Chaucer to Tennyson.—From the same publishers there 
comes to us an admirable reprint of Madame D’Arblay’s 
Evelina (“ Bohn's Novelists’ Library”). 


Ovr correspondent the Rev. John Ingle Dredge sends 
us an interesting memoir and bibliographical record of 
Dr. George Downame, Bishop of Derry, reprinted, with 
additions, fram the Palatine Note-Book for April, May, 
and June. The memoir has special value for all who 
are interested in seventeenth century chur:h history. 
We observe that the arms assigned to the bishop ina 
note, on the authority of the Rev. W. Reynell, B.D., of 
Dublin, do not exactly tally with any coat of Downham 
or Downam that we have as yet been able to trace 
Perhaps Mr. Reynell may some day find the authority 
from which he took them. Unfortunately the shields in 
Ulster’s funeral entry are blank. 

Tue death of Bodley’s librarian is an event which 
interests the whole literary world, and the name of 
the Rev. Henry Octavius Coxe, though he never per- 
sonally contributed to these columns, is probably known 
to almost all our readers. By some he will be remem- 
bered as editor of Roger of Wendover's Chronica for the 
English Historical Society, and of three volumes for 
the Roxburghe Club; but the chief works of his life 
were less prominent and more really important. Such 
are the new general catalogue of the printed books in 
the Bodleian Library, begun in 1859 and finished last 
year ; the series of catalogues of Bodleian manuscripts, 
to which he himeelf contributed three volumes; and the 
catalogue of manuscripts in the colleges and halls of 
Oxford, an opus subsecrvum. For forty-three years Mr 
Coxe worked in the library, and for nearly twenty-one 
of these as head librarian; but before that he had 
occupied a post in the British Museum, where he began 
the course of study which made him the first Greek 
palwographer in England, and caused the Government 
to select him in 1856 to report on the Greek MSS. yet 
remaining in libraries of the Levant. It is beyond 
the scope of these columns to remark on the state to 
which he has brought the great library under his 
charge ; but no account would be at all adequate which 
omitted to record his unfailing geniality and humour, 





It has been calculated | 


means now ; 


| the 


|}and the warmth and freshness of his disposition, un- 


subdued even by fifty years’ hard: work, as well as the 
intellectual qualities which so well fitted him for the 
place he occupied. 

We are glad to announce that, in accordance with a 
wish expressed at Eton and elsewhere, the series of 
papers describing the library of Eton College now 
appearing in our columns will be issued in a collected 
form early in the ensuing autumn. 

Tae death of Dr. Guest, the late Master of Caius 


| College, was noticed in these columns at the close of 


last year, It is a pleasure to state that an archwological 
work left in MS. by him is in course of publication 
under distinguished editorship. 

Some of our readers may be interested to know that 
Mr. Thomas Lidstone, Dartmouth, has in preparation a 
paper entitled “ What is known of Mr, Newcomen, 
Inventor of the Steam-Engine.” 

Mr. W. J, Tuoms’s “ Gosstp oF AN oLp Bookworm,” 
IN THIS Month's “ Nineternta Centory.”—Mr. Edward 
C. Davies (Junior Garrick Club) writes :—‘‘I fancy 
many will agree with me in thinking that if Mr. Thoms 
could be prevailed upon to publish this admirable and 
most interesting article in pamphlet form, he would 
confer a boon upon lovers of books and the author’s 
own admirers.” 





Motices to Correspondents. 


An Ontcrne.— You would probably obtain some 
valuable suggestions, and perbaps directly useful in- 
formation, in the Norman People (London, 1874), a 
work, however, which should be used with caution as to 
its deductions. If you have not yet searched the Gascon, 
Norman, and French Rolls, you should consult the 
Catalogue (London, 1743), and also the Rot. Norm., 
1200-1205 and 1417 (Record Comm.); the Mag. Rot. 
Sevec. Normannia, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries; Michel, Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie 
(Vari«, 1826-44), and the collections of Dom Bouquet, 
Duchesne, d’Achery, Xc. 

E. 8. Dopesox,—The expression meant then what it 
then, as now, it simply expressed a fact in 
ecclesiastical as well as in political history. It did not 
in itself connote any antagonism, though no doubt there 
was a certain independent spirit, traceable throughout 
middle ages, which some would call insular, or 
worse. Ina state document the church was necessarily 
regarded solely in its national character. Guarantees to 
it in any other character would have been ultra vires. 

E. D. H.—‘*In some places [on May Day] it is cus- 
tomary for the children to carry about from house to 
house two dolls—a large and a small one—heautifully 
dressed and decorated with flowers. This custom has 
existed at Torquay from time immemorial.”—Thiselton 
Dyer’s British Popular Customs. 

E. F. L. —For the derivation of “ Acton” see Jamie- 
gon’s Etymological Dictio vary of the Scott sh Language. 

C. W. Hanxry.—We shall be glad to forward a pre- 
paid letter to H. 8. G, 

A. F. (Edinburgh).—Yes; very acceptable. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


to this rule we ean make no exception, : 








